





‘ Here it is! One of the most helpful schemes ever conceived for busy 
housewives... backed by the entire Gas industry! We're planning 
new-type kitchens—so beautifully thought-out for more leisure, more F 
cool, clean, beautiful place—where / convenience...so contrived to cut down on fatigue, dirt, heat— 
you can spend 1500 hours even unwanted kitchen odors—that they're called “New Freedom § 
a year—and like it! P 0 Gas Kitchens’’*! Everybody's getting together... kitchen cabinet 
people, home economics experts, Gas refrigerator and Gas range 


You want a new kitchen. A better kitchen. 
Where everything really works together 
to save you steps, time, energy. A 





makers—yes, even housewives. So that, come peacetime, dozens 


“Ve ° of ideas on ‘“‘“New Freedom Gas Kitchens” will be waiting 
a U for you—ready for new home or old...for big family or 
1) te little... for pocketbooks — large or small! 
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ANOTHER “NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN" DESIGN 


New fteedom...new convenience for every woman who cooks 


“These New Freedom Gas Kitchens’”—economical, trouble-free, completely modern—will be built 
around three major work areas: 
1. YOUR REFRIGERATION and preparation center—featuring a wonderful Gas refrigerator—silent, 
economical, roomier than ever! 2, YOUR COOKING CENTER — featuring a miraculous new Gas 
range that includes every new discovery to make cooking 
easier, faster, better. Whatever “‘make’’ you buy, look for the 
Certified Performance seal... your guide to the very 
finest in modern appliances. 3. YOUR “CLEAN-UP” CENTER 
featuring oceans of hot water for dishes—with 
plenty left for baths and laundry—automatically 
supplied by clean, economical Gas! Start plan- 
ning your “New Freedom Gas Kitchen” today! 


. ee AMERICAN GAS ASSOCIATION 
*Copyright 1945, American Gas Association 
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THE 4) WONDER FLAME 


THAT COOLS AS § 
WELL AS HEATS § 








The gas industry is about to step 
out of its shell and get a whiff of 
the invigorating atmosphere engen- 
dered by a real research and promo- 
tion program. It has been a long 
time since we've had such big news 
to announce as the raising of a large 
fund to put life and blood into the 
gas industry's sinews for its gigantic 
postwar job. . . . Everyone knows 
that postwar competition will be 
fierce but some of us thought all 
the fighting was going to take place 
in the other fellow’s backyard. Like 
Popeye and his spinach, the indus- 
try’s corpuscles are now girding for 
action. . . . Great credit goes to 
those company executives who are 
supporting this farsighted program 
but Ernest R. Acker is the man of 
the hour! If the new program is 
anybody's baby, it’s his. He foresaw 
its need, made it the major theme 
of his administration as A. G. A. 
president, headed the fund-raising 
committee, and worked ceaselessly 
and unselfishly to put it over the 
top. A 21-gun salute to him... . 
Aside from the frontpage news, this 
issue carries some pretty solid stuff 
for your consumption. That Phila- 
delphia study of house heating load 


characteristics is a good example. 
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JAMES M. BEALL, Editor 


Gas Industry Takes Momentous Steps 


HE Executive Board of the American Gas Association, 
following its meeting January 23, announced two mo- 
mentous and far-reaching decisions affecting the present and 
future of the gas industry. The first, a forthright acknowl- 
edgement that “‘there is still a war on,” brought immediate 
cancellation of all national conferences and conventions. 
Despite the fact that the gas industry’s research, technical 
and general conferences are widely recognized in govern- 
ment citcles and elsewhere as being constructive and virtually 
“essential” in character, there was no hesitation in taking 
this unprecedented action to aid the war effort. 
Nine meetings formerly authorized to be held between 
the dates of Feb. 8 and June 4, were cancelled as follows: 


Technical Conference on Domestic Gas Research, Cleveland, 
Ohio, February 8-10 

West Coast Technical Conference on Domestic Gas Re- 
search, Los Angeles, March 7-9 (Sponsored jointly 
with the Pacific Coast Gas Association) 

War Conference on Industrial and Commercial Gas, To- 
ledo, Ohio, March 29-30 

Distribution Conference, Chicago, Illinois, April 4-6 

Conference on Public Utility Motor Vehicle Operation, 
Chicago, Illinois, April 4-6 

Accounting Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, April 10-12 

Natural Gas Convention, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 7-8 

Spring Executive Conference, Cincinnati, Ohio, May 9 

Production and Chemical Conference, New York, June 4-6. 


Plans are now afoot to fill the gap thus created by pre- 
senting important papers and reports in the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY and the gas trade journals. Possibility of hold- 
ing ““conventions-by-mail” or “‘conventions-in-print” is re- 
ceiving consideration. 

The second and by far the most important decision an- 
nounced was that of the gas industry's support of the Na- 
tional Research and Promotional Program. Ernest R. Acker, 
immediate past president of the Association and chairman 
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@ Opposite: Processing towers in the light oil recovery area of the Portland (Oregon) Gas and Coke Company's plant. 
Photographed by Russell Goodman, refinery foreman, this picture won a $5.00 award in the MONTHLY frontispiece contest. 


of the special committee charged with raising the funds, 
declared that their financial goal had been reached. In less 
than ninety days, gas utility companies throughout the na- 
tion have underwritten an expanded program calling for 
an expenditure of $1,400,000 a year for three years. While 
this amount includes the present $400,000 national advertis- 
ing fund, it does not include subscriptions to be made by 
manufacturers of gas appliances and equipment. 

Successful conclusion of the campaign enables the gas 
industry to put into operation plans for research, increased 
national advertising and the development and execution of 
industry-wide sales promotion programs coordinated with 
those of gas utility companies and gas appliance and equip- 
ment manufacturers. Details of the plan were announced in 
the November issue of the A. G. A. MONTHLY and in spe- 
cial mailings to the gas industry. 

President J French Robinson and others hailed this mile- 
stone in the industry's progress. Alexander Forward, man- 
aging director, wrote Mr. Acker as follows: “It gives me 
great pleasure to convey to you the unanimous action of 
the Executive Board today (January 23) in extending to 
you on motion of Mr. A. F. Bridge, a vote of appreciation 
for your devoted, untiring and successful efforts in securing 
the fund for the Gas Industry Research and Development 
Plan, marking the most important event in the history of 
the gas industry in the United States and Canada, achieved 
under your leadership.” 

Serving with Mr. Acker on the special committee who 
raised and will administer the fund are N. B. Bertolette, 
Hartford, Conn.; P. S. Young, Newark, N. J.; C. E. Ben- 
nett, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Bruno Rahn, Milwaukee, Wis.; H. K. 
Wrench, Minneapolis, Minn.; Joseph Bowes, Tulsa, Okla. ; 
C. H. Zachry, Dallas, Texas; Robert W. Hendee, Colorado 
Springs, Colo.; F. S. Wade, Los Angeles, Calif.; Paul B. 
McKee, Portland, Oregon; W. Bond Collins, Miami Beach, 
Fla. ; Ex-Officio—J French Robinson, Cleveland, Ohio; E. J. 
Boothby, Washington, D. C.; R. H. Hargrove, Shreveport, 
La.; and J. A. Brown, New York, N. Y. 
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Breathing Equipment Use and Care 


Thorough knowledge of various types of safety equipment necessary in gas 


utility operations is important means of preventing personnel accidents 


O discus- 

sion of the 
use of breathing 
equipment in 
utility operations 
would be com- 
plete without 
some comment 
being made of 
the various toxic 
gases and vapors 
with which we 
must contend and guard against. From 
the standpoint of safety, it is necessary 
to determine that the atmosphere does 
not contain toxic gases in hazardous 
concentration and that the concentra- 
tion of oxygen is sufficient to sustain 
respiration. 


Gilbert Ellerbrock 


1. Toxic Gases & Vapors— 
Properties, Physiological 
Effects & Detection 

Carbon Monoxide—Carbon monox- 
ide is the most toxic of the gases nor- 
mally encountered. It is a constituent 
of many fuel gases and may become a 
constituent in the products of com- 
bustion of all types of fuels—gas, 
liquid or solid. Carbon Monoxide 
(CO) at ordinary temperature is a 
colorless, odorless and tasteless gas. It 
is highly poisonous, inducing asphyxia- 
tion. It is somewhat lighter than air, 
diffusing readily and becoming an in- 
timate part of any gas mixture. Carbon 
monoxide is seldom found free in 
nature, but is formed in many indus- 
trial, commercial, and domestic opera- 
tions, resulting from the oxidation of 
carbon-containing material. It is pres- 
ent in the products of combustion of 
gaseous, liquid and solid fuels when 
the conditions of combustion are not 
properly controlled.. 

The physiological effects of carbon 
monoxide are rather marked and sud- 
den, relatively small concentrations of 
the gas being required. Carbon monox- 
ide is a blood poison, i.e., it combines 


BY GILBERT ELLERBROCK 


Wisconsin Public Service Corporation 
Oshkosh, Wis. 


with the hemoglobin in the blood 
which causes internal asphyxiation, 
since the hemoglobin is no longer able 
to absorb oxygen and deliver it to the 
tissues. Hemoglobin shows an affinity 
for carbon monoxide of some 300 times 
greater than that for oxygen, and 
rapidly absorbs it from any atmos- 
phere containing even small amounts. 

Table I presents the physiological ef- 
fects when the concentration of carbon 
monoxide in air varies over a given 
range. 

The American Standards Associa- 
tion’s standard ‘Allowable Concentra- 
tion of Carbon Monoxide’ states: 
“the maximum allowable concentra- 
tion of carbon monoxide shall be 1 
part per 10,000 parts of air by volume, 
with atmospheric oxygen not below 
19% by volume for exposures not ex- 
ceeding a total of eight hours daily 
and shall be 4 parts per 10,000 parts 
of air by volume for exposures not ex- 
ceeding a total of one hour daily.” 

Carbon monoxide being the most 
toxic of the gases normally encoun- 
tered, the detection method should be 
capable of indicating its presence in 
concentrations of the order of 0.05%. 
There are a number of general pro- 
cedures available for the detection 
and determination of carbon monoxide 
in gas mixtures, but the use of pal- 
ladium chloride affords a simple and 
rapid procedure for the qualitative de- 
tection of the gas. 

Various modifications have been 
studied in an attempt to make this 
method quantitative. In some cases 
palladium chloride impregnated paper 
is used. In the United States the am- 
poule detector was developed consist- 
ing of a cotton-covered, thin-walled, 
glass tube approximately 114” in 
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length and 3/16” in diameter. It is 
filled with a solution of palladium 
chloride in a water-acetone mixture 
and hermetically sealed. 

The procedure for using the de- 
tector is to crush the ampoule wetting 
the cotton with the palladium solu- 
tion, then to expose for 10 minutes 


eN 


Blower type gas mask with safety harness 


(minimum) to the air to be tested. If 
carbon monoxide is present, it reacts 
with the palladium chloride and 
changes the color of the ampoule from 
the brownish-yellow stain of the solu- 
tion to yellowish-black to black through 
a range of 2 to 10 parts per 10,000 
depending on the concentration of 
carbon monoxide. 

The temperature of the palladium 
chloride solution is important in mak- 
ing this test, because unless the tem- 
perature is around body heat (on the 
job obtained by placing the bottle 
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containing it or the ampoule under the 
arm for five or ten minutes prior to 
making the test) satisfactory results 
will not be obtained. Other gases and 
vapors such as gasoline, ethylene, hy- 
drogen, and hydrogen-sulphide also 
change the color of the ampoule, and 
their absence must be known if accu- 
rate carbon monoxide findings are to 
result. Lead acetate solution can be 
used to differentiate between carbon 
monoxide and hydrogen-sulphide and 
activated carbon can be used to absorb 
the hydro-carbon vapors and gases. 

Where manufactured gas is distrib- 
uted the combustible gas indicator 
can be used instead of palladium 
chloride to indicate the presence of 
carbon monoxide. As mentioned above, 
activated carbon is used to absorb the 
hydrocarbon vapors. If a reading is 
obtained on the indicator without using 
the activated carbon and then no read- 
ing is obtained after passing the sam- 
ple through the activated carbon, it can 
be generally assumed that no carbon 
monoxide is present. 

Organic Vapors—Other toxic con- 
stituents which may normally be met 
include gasoline, naphtha, benzol and 
other light oil vapors, but the toxic 
concentration of these are of such large 
magnitude that it is believed that a 
detection method that would show the 
presence of 0.15% of combustible 
gas in air would prove adequate. The 
combustible gas indicator can be used 
for this purpose. 

Carbon Dioxide—Carbon dioxide is 
generally not classed as poisonous and 
its asphyxiating effect is primarily as- 
sociated with its substitution for oxy- 
gen in the air. A person can breathe 
air containing 3% to 4% carbon di- 










































oxide with no greater discomfort than 
an increase in the rate of breathing. 
At 5% the breathing becomes labori- 
ous and 6% is regarded as the critical 
point. Man is sufficiently adaptable to 
get along fairly well in an atmosphere 
containing 17% oxygen, provided 
toxic gases and vapors are absent. 

In so far as carbon dioxide is con- 
cerned then, the detection method 
need only determine that the atmos- 
phere is not so deficient in oxygen 
as to cause discomfort. Flame safety 
lamps will indicate whether the at- 
mosphere is deficient in oxygen, the 
flame being extinguished when the 
concentration of oxygen is reduced to 
17% or less. 

Acid Gases or Fumes—Certain acids 
such as hydrochloric, sulphuric, nitric, 
hydrofluoric, hydrocyanic, acetic, etc., 
give off fumes or vapors that are dan- 
gerously poisonous, anaesthetic or cor- 
rosive to respiratory tract and lung 
tissues. Such fumes may also burn the 
skin of the worker’s face, hands and 
arms. One exceedingly serious feature 
of fume poisoning is that the effects 
do not always follow promptly upon 
the exposure, and a man may be in 
danger of his life without being aware 
of it. Most dangerous acid fumes give 
some warning of their presence. 


Gases Encountered During 
Welding & Cutting Operations 

It is difficult to obtain definite and 
exact data concerning the various gases, 
fumes and dusts generated in welding 
and cutting operations, consequently 
it is very necessary to make sure the 
employees do not breathe them during 
long and continuous operations. This 


TABLE I 








Concentration 


Physiological Effects 





parts of carbon monoxide per 
ten thousand parts of air 


1 Concentration allowable for an exposure of several hours 


4to5 


Concentration which can be inhaled for 1 hour without 


appreciable effect 


6to7 


Concentration causing a just appreciable effect after ex- 


posure of 1 hour 


10 to 12 


Concentration causing unpleasant but not dangerous symp- 


toms after exposure of 1 hour 


15 to 20 
40 and above 
hour 
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Dangerous concentration for exposure of 1 hour 
Concentrations which are fatal in exposures of less than 1 


Cannister type gas mask 


hazard can be minimized by providing 
effective ventilation. 
Refrigerants—The principal hazards 
of refrigerants are their irritating ac- 
tion on body membranes, principally 
of the respiratory tract; and paralysis 
of the sensory apparatus, produced 
when the gas is taken into the lungs 
through respiration. The physiological 
effect a toxic refrigerant may have on 
the body depends to a considerable 
extent on its concentration in the at- 
mosphere and also on the length of 
time a person is exposed. Therefore, 
the size of the room into which a gas 
or vapor escapes may be a very im- 
portant factor. When certain refrig- 
erants (such as Freon and Methyl 
Chloride) are exposed to a flame or 
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Halide Torch 





to surfaces that have attained high 
temperatures, additional hazards may 
be realized. The products of decom- 
position may be dangerously toxic or 
an explosion may result. 

Some of the refrigerants here de- 
scribed do not have an odor, even 
in dangerous concentrations, which 
would serve as a warning to persons 
exposed. However, whenever possible 
in such cases, some volatile substance 
should be added to the refrigerant to 
give adequate warning of its presence. 
A Halide torch can be used to detect 





Respirator 


the leakage of certain refrigerants, such 
as Freon and Methyl Chloride. The 
color of the flame changes in the pres- 
ence of these gases. 

Table 2 gives general data on re- 
frigerants relative to their physiologi- 
cal action, comparative life hazard, 
odor, and property of giving warning 
of presence in air when breathed. 


ll. Use in Gas Distribution Work 


There are a number of applications 
for breathing equipment in gas dis- 
tribution work; such as the repairing 
of gas leaks in mains and services, 
the tapping and bagging-off of “live” 
mains, working in governor pits, man- 
holes, valve pits and tunnels. The 
breathing equipment most suitable for 
this kind of work is the blower type 
hose mask. When using this type of 
mask, care should be taken to locate 
the blower with respect to the place 
where the work is being done, so that 


TABLE II 
GENERAL DATA ON REFRIGERANTS 


Property of 
Giving 
Warning of 
Presence in 
Air When 


Compara- 
tive Life 


Hazard Phy siologi- 


Chemicals Breathed Odor (See Footnote 1) cal Action 
Ammonia Adeq. warn. Pungent 2 Irritant 
Butane Slight 5 
Carbon Dioxide 5 
Carbon Tetrachloride 3 Anesthetic 
Chloroform 3 Anesthetic 
Dichlorethylene 4 Anesthetic 
Dichlorodifluoromethane (Freon, F-12) 6 
Dichlorotetrafluoroethane 6 
Ethane Very 

Slight 5 
Ethyl Bromide 4 
Ethyl Chloride Pungent Bet 4 & 5 Anesthetic 
Methyl Bromide 2 
Methyl! Chloride Similar 4 Anesthetic 
to 
Chloroform 
Methyl Formate Adeq. warn. Bet 4 & 5 
Propane Slight 5 
Adeq. warn. Pungent 1 Irritant 


Sulphur Dioxide 


Note 1—This is not an absolute scale of toxicity; however, the numbers do indicate the 
order of comparative life hazards when refrigerants are discharged into surrounding air, 
in the absence of flames Or hot objects. Group 1 indicates gases or vapors which, in con- 
centrations as low as one-half of one per cent and for exposures of 5 minutes or less, may 
be lethal. Group 6 indicates gases or vapors which, over reasonably long exposures and in 
concentrations of at least 20 per cent, do not appear to produce serious injury. The num- 
bers between 1 and 6 represent approximate graduations of these life hazards. 


leaking gas will not enter the blower 
and be supplied to the man wearing 
the mask. 

When work is to be done in gover- 
nor pits or other closed spaces, the 
pit must be well ventilated and the 
atmosphere in the pit should be 
checked for the presence of carbon 
monoxide. The palladium chloride 
ampoule previously mentioned can be 
used for this purpose. If the air in 
the pit contains carbon monoxide, a 
blower type mask must be used. 

The use of the blower-type mask 
necessitates the presence of at least 
three men—one wearing the mask, 
one operating the blower and one in a 
position where he is not subjected to 
any gas, and at the same time can 
keep the man wearing the mask in 
view at all times. 


Ill. Use in the Gas Plant 

There are a number of operations 
in a gas plant requiring the use of 
masks. The cleaning of oil, tar, light 
oi! and acid tanks requires the use of 
a canister or blower type mask. 

The cleaning of damper boxes in 
coke ovens necessitates the use of a 
blower type mask, because this job 
must be done while the battery is in 
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operation, and the operator works in 
an atmosphere containing producer 
gas, which is high in carbon monoxide 
content. 

Any time work is done on gas gen- 
erating or purifying equipment while 
the equipment is in use and where gas 
is present, a blower-type mask must 
be worn. 

Where a man is required to go in- 
side of closed vessels, such as the wash 
boxes of water gas machines and 
scrubbers or other purifying apparatus, 
even though (Continued on page 76) 


No Leftovers 


@ “We use all of the pig but the 
squeal,” is an often quoted boast of the 
meat packers. The gas business can go 
them one better. For, though you might 
think there is nothing left of natural 
gas after it is burned, use has been 
found even for the invisible “leftovers” 
that usually go up the flue. Carbon 
dioxide gas, normally a waste product 
remaining after natural gas is burned, is 
used in the softening and purification 
process employed by the Metropolitan 
Water District of Southern California. 
—Southern Counties Gas News. 
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“Musts” for 
Postwar 


Home Service 


Solid war achievements make 
home service potent weapon 
for protecting and building 
domestic gas load tomorrow 


BY W. D. WILLIAMS 


Public Service Electric and Gas Co., 
Newark, N. J. 


HE American gas industry's con- 
i Eee to the war effort has 
been one of outstanding achievement. 
Recognition has come from many quar- 
ters, and we who are associated with 
it are justifiably proud that we were 
able to meet the test. 

Tucked away in the departments 
that comprise this great industry is 
one known as “Home Service.’’ Its 
value to the industry is peculiarly con- 
tradictory. It reaches the zenith in 
some companies through large well- 
trained staffs completely backed by 
management, while in other companies 
its existence is a dim light in the fu- 
ture. In between there are companies 
who nurture it by passive cooperation, 
while in others it survives through 
mere toleration. But tomorrow the pic- 
ture must change and today is the time 
to plan for this change. 

The gas industry must unite whole- 
heartedly in recognizing home service 
not only as an outlet for engendering 
good will, not only as a department 
existing to increase load, but an im- 
portant, competent and authoritative 
staff whose main function will be to 
assist in the protection and mainte- 
nance of our base load, namely, the 
cooking load. Management must take 
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Home calls to follow up gas range sales 
will prove profitable in postwar period 


leadership in acknowledging home 
service through active, interested co- 
operation and participation in all home 
service functions. Any other policy is 
consorting with complacency and de- 
preciating the “bird in the hand.” 

The selection and training of sales- 
men for appliance selling is receiving 
wide attention from the industry. There 
is no question of the need for such 
program. But some thought should be 
directed to the selection and training 
of home service personnel. Consider- 
ing selection there is just one point 
to be made here. All home service per- 
sonnel should be graduate home econ- 
omists. It is too important a job to be 
left to untrained hands. Graduate home 
economists speak with authority and 
bring prestige to the company they 
represent. They are accepted in any 
community as professionals. 

The preparation and preservation of 
food are sciences that require a back- 
ground of study. Therefore we should 
not appear before homemakers with 
supposed technicians who have had 
little, if any, educational standards to 
support the job they are trying to do. 
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We would not think of sending a man 
out to read a meter if he had never 
been taught how to do it. So why com- 
promise the Home Service Depart- 
ment? Employ only graduate home 
economists. 

One of the problems of maintain- 
ing a Home Service Department is re- 
taining personnel. In normal times the 
turnover is relatively high because of 
reasons which are quite obvious. Since 
the war, however, the problem has 
become more severe. Many companies 
are operating with staffs that are far 
below their normal complement. We 
are referring, of course, to companies 
whose policy did not include a cur- 
tailment of home service activity. 

There is little that can be done in 
the way of reducing turnover in this 
department because employment is 
usually terminated by a change of jobs 
or marital considerations. However, 
you can minimize the problem of turn- 
over by employing a system that will 
assure you of immediate trained re- 
placements. 


Training Personnel 

Perhaps the best way to explain this 
system is to relate its operation in my 
own company. We are constantly ap- 
praising our staff to determine which 
ones are most likely to be leaving. 
Naturally those who have recently mar- 
ried and whose husbands.are not in 
the armed forces are considered criti- 
cal. We have a fair idea at all times 
of the number of vacancies that will 
occur in the next 6 to 12 months. 

The next step is to see that we have 
a sufficient number of girls in training 
to be ready when vacancies occur. This 
is handled by deciding at the begin- 
ning of each year how many possible 
replacements will be needed and se- 
curing employment authorization from 
management. About the middle of 
March we write to a number of col- 
leges who have Home Economics de- 
partments, stating that we have va- 
cancies and would be interested in 
interviewing June graduates who live 
in New Jersey. This plan has produced 
a large number of applicants—the war 
years being no exception. After final 
selection has been made, the training 
period begins. 

The training of home service per- 
sonnel seems to have received little 
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industry attention. It is falsely as- 
sumed that because a girl has a degree 
in home economics or has been iden- 
tified with food preparation she auto- 
matically qualifies and needs little 
training. Naturally one who has had 
previous utility experience needs less 
training than the young lady who has 
just been graduated. But the point to 
be made is that every company should 
have an organized program for train- 
ing home service personnel. The young 
lady you are hiring is going out to 
meet your customers. She faces all 
kinds of questions concerning utility 
service. Many of these questions may 
involve company policy. Others will 
probably require a general knowledge 


during her training she has no cus- 
tomer responsibility. 

The training we give to the newly 
gtaduated home economist is as shown 
below. Naturally the program is accel- 
erated somewhat when we employ an 
experienced worker. 

At the end of the training period 
the junior is assigned to a district and 
given the responsibility of carrying on 
home service activities. 

This initial training should be only 
the beginning. Refresher courses should 
be given at periodic intervals on vari- 
ous phases of home service activity. 
Home service should be represented 
at meetings outside the industry that 
are concerned with problems of home 





Home service girls of The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Columbus, give wartime pointers on home 
canning to hundreds of people in widely scattered communities in this Traveling Canning Clinic 


of departments other than her own. 
And it is contended here and now that 
a two-week training program, whether 
for the experienced or new home 
economist, falls short of preparing her 
for the job to be done. Exposure to 
company policy and to other depart- 
ments is also a weak substitute for 
adequate training. 

When we hire a home economist she 
is immediately assigned to a district 
office and works under the home econ- 
omist in that district. She is considered 
a “junior” and understands that her 
assignment is purely for training. The 
term “junior home economist” is used 
for differentiation only. In the eyes of 
homemakers she is a qualified home 
economist. There is little chance of 
company embarrassment, however, for 


service. This constant training is neces- 
sary if you are to have an alert, in- 
formed staff. 

Home service problems are always 
changing. For example, take the frozen 
food picture. Your home service per- 
sonnel will be called upon to give in- 
formation to homemakers on_ this 
method of food preparation. It’s up 
to you to see that they receive the 
necessary education, now. Another ac- 
tivity of home service will be kitchen 
planning. All the industry is vitally 
interested in the postwar kitchen. In 
almost every company plan, the Home 
Service Department is going to play a 
part, but little, if anything is being 
done in the way of training. 

The home service girl is most 
unique. In some cases management is 
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of the opinion that she knows all about 
cooking—both preparation and preser- 
vation; all about appliances; is expert 
at lecturing; can handle any complaint; 
is fully conversant with company pol- 
icies; and is a whiz at kitchen plan. 
ning. In combination companies she 
is also a lighting genius; knows all the 
laundry problems; is a specialist with 
respect to adequate wiring and the 
various uses of small electrical appli- 
ances. This most astounding person ac- 
complishes the foregoing with little, if 
any, training. It may be, but I doubt it, 

Home service activities will have to 
be broadened in the postwar years. 
Ideas that were sound in the past will 
have to be modified. New generations 
bring new demands and utility home 
service departments will have to keep 
pace. No doubt some of you have post- 
war plans all set for release and per- 
haps some of the thoughts to follow 
are already incorporated. 

One activity that can be expanded 
profitably is the home call in follow- 
up of a gas range sale. This type call 
today amounts to the home service 
girl’s calling on the customer to ex- 
plain the care and use of the range, 
leaving a few recipes, and moving on. 
Most of what the customer has been 
told is in confirmation of the original 
story she heard from the salesman and 
is contained in the instructions issued 
with the range. It would appear that 





SCHEDULE OF TRAINING 
FOR 
HOME SERVICE CONSULTANTS 


GENERAL OFFICE 


1. General Training Program 


2. Appliance Training ¥2 month 
DISTRICT OFFICE 
3. Company Policy and 
Procedure Wp 
4. Appliances 1% months 
5. Home Calls 2 months 
6. Contact Work 1 month 
7. Lectures 1 month 
8. Lecture Demonstration 2 months 
9. Office Routine 1 month 
10. Recipe Writing ¥2 month 
11. Recipe Testing ¥2 month 


Total Time 10% months 
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Postwar dealer plans call for more cooper- 
ation from gas home service departments 


this type call, as now performed, is of 
questionable value beyond good will 
consideration. But this call, under 
fuller exploitation, can become a defi- 
nite factor in the maintenance of the 
gas cooking load. 

In making this type call, postwar, 
why not have Mrs. Purchaser invite 
some of her neighbors and friends 
over to see Home Service demonstrate 
her new CP gas range? What a won- 
derful opportunity to show cooking 
vegetables with less water; low tem- 
perature roasting; demonstrating the 
simmer-save burner; and explaining 
the “easy to keep clean idea.” It need 
not be a lengthy call or weighted 
down with cooking. This expanded call 
now becomes very valuable for we are 
reaching, in addition to Mrs. Pur- 
chaser, five or six women who prob- 
ably are cooking with old-fashioned, 
inefhcient ranges. We are reaching 
them unoffensively with the story of 
the modern CP gas range. We have 
been trying to do this very thing 
through other mediums with the ex- 
penditure of thousands of dollars. 
Here is an idea worth further study. 

Postwar dealer plans should call for 
more cooperation from home service. 
We all recognize that competition 
from electric cookery will be keen after 
the war. Dealers in your territory will 
be offered many inducements to pro- 
mote electric ranges. No doubt your 
plans for dealer cooperation are 





*The Homemakers’ Guild of America is an 
organization engaged in consumer research 
sponsored by the Owens-Illinois Glass Com- 
pany. Approximately one thousand women 
consultants have been scientifically selected 
to represent a cross-section of the American 
public. It is well to realize that the propor- 
tion of consultants from rural areas would not 
have easy access to utility lectures. 
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studed with incentives to promote gas 
ranges. Let's go a step further and 
give them real home service help. 

In the past some of us have had 
dealer plans involving home service 
but most of them were inefficient. 
Draft a positive plan and present it 
to your dealers. Have your Home 
Service Department follow up his new 
CP range sales. Agree to handle his 
cooking complaints. Furnish him a lec- 
turer for demonstrations he can ar- 
range. Show him that you recognize 
him as an ally and not as a competitor. 
It is true that this will require larger 
home service staffs. But the expendi- 
ture of a few thousand dollars now in 
maintaining load appears more eco- 
nomical than the expenditure of many 
thousands later attempting to regain 
this load. 

Previously we mentioned the modifi- 
cation of some home service activities 
for postwar years. One that should re- 
ceive your consideration is the large 
cooking school. In the past, the cook- 
ing school was a successful venture. 
The mere mention of the idea was 
sufficient to insure a large attendance. 
But today and tomorrow it will be a 
different story. Attendance will be at a 
minimum. Recall your own experi- 
ences these last few years. Despite in- 
tense promotion, audiences have been 
very small. Why? The answer is sim- 
ple; competition for the homemaker's 
time. 

First and foremost you are battling 
radio. You are competing with “John’s 
Other Wife,” ‘Martha Dean,” the 
“Mc Cann Pure Food Hour,” and sev- 
eral others. You are competing with 
the women’s magazines who, in the 





past few years, have developed excel- 
lent food sections. You are disrupting 
the household schedule. Why should 
Mrs. Homemaker swelter in the sum- 
mer months rushing to a Canning 
Demonstration at P. S. No. 8, or freeze 
in the winter hurrying to hear about 
oven meals, when she can sit in the 
comfort of her Home and obtain the 
same information. 

Television will be here immediately 
following the war and Mrs. Home- 
maker will not only hear but see the 
cooking demonstration right in her 
living room. 

There are exceptions to all rules and 
it is very probable that Stillwell, Wy- 
oming (if there is such a place) will 
be able to put on large cooking schools 
with large attendances, but the odds 
are heavily against it. 

A recent consumer test conducted 
by the Homemaker’s Guild of Amer- 
ica* asked the following question: 
“How Can Professional Home Econo- 
mists Be of More Help to You?” 

Here were the answers: 


67.4% Newspaper and Magazine 
Articles 

23.7% Radio Talks 

6.9% Cooking School Lectures 

2.0% Public Utility or Department 


Store Lectures. 


That is the way Mrs. Homemaker is 
thinking. ; 

It is not inferred or implied that the 
lecture-demonstration for the Women’s 
Club, P. T. A. or other allied groups 
is to be forsaken. On the contrary, 
this activity will continue to be a post- 
war “must.” Its desirability is beyond 
question. The conditions governing 


Greater attention to young people’s groups such as this Senior High School Cooking Club spon- 
sored by the San Antonio Public Service Company in Texas will do much to sell gas service 
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this type presentation are vastly differ- 
ent from the cooking school idea. 

The results of the Homemaker’s 
Guild Survey should further establish 
the value of bill stuffers and other 
home service distribution pieces. You 
are giving homemakers what they 
want. The postwar trend should be 
toward more elaborate distribution 
pieces. You all know of the tremen- 
dous success of the A & P’s ‘““Woman’s 
Day.” In my own company we started 
a few years ago with an 81/4 x 11 recipe 
sheet, called the Home Economics 
News. The original circulation was 
about 12,000. Today this has grown to 
an eight-page bulletin with a circula- 
tion of 100,000 monthly. If it were 
not for paper shortage, the circulation 
would be 200,000. 

Here are some ideas for postwar 
distribution pieces that have appeal 
and will help your gas load: 


. Cookie Booklet 

. Teen Age Cook Book 

. Party Recipés 

. Casserole Cookery 

. Bride’s Cookery Manual 


WV hw nh 


To explore just one, let us consider 
the Bride’s Booklet. This could be a 
simple booklet giving the definition of 
various cooking terms and a few basic 
recipes. It could be sent to each bride 
in your territory with a congratulatory 
letter from home service. This appears 
to be an excellent way of introducing 
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A striking poster in Pittsburgh goes on record about the overwhelming popularity of gas cook. 
ing in that industrial city. It is part of a cooperative promotional program of the local utilities 


“gas company service” to a new cus- 
tomer. Think it over. 

Some companies have large sections 
of their territories that are predomi- 
nantly Italian, Polish, or comprising 
other nationalities. Home service activ- 
ities in these areas have been definitely 
limited. The reason being that these 
customers are somewhat skeptical of 
those who do not speak the mother 
tongue. This condition should be cor- 
rected postwar. In the interest of com- 
plete and adequate coverage, home 
service should be represented in these 
areas with someone who talks the lan- 
guage. This group is usually in the 
low income class and is in need of 
home service help much more so than 
the Women’s Club or P. T. A. 

During the war years, many home- 
makers have turned to utility home 
service departments for help. Requests 
for nutrition courses, canteen courses, 


lunch box suggestions, information on 
food substitutes because of rationing, 
canning help, and advice on the care 
and use of appliances are some of the 
highlights that have been encountered. 
We have been sought out by the Red 
Cross, A. W. V. S., Extension, Vic- 
tory Garden groups, the Federal Secur- 
ity Agency, the War Food Adminis- 
tration and others. Club groups we 
could not reach before, requested our 
services. 

The foregoing attests to two things: 


1. The job home service has done 
during the war 
2. The recognition it has been af- 


forded. 


For tomorrow, home service is one 
of your strongest weapons in protect- 
ing and maintaining the domestic gas 
load. Everyone else has used it, how 
about you? 





Cooking Schools 
Real Melting Pot 


@ “The mink coat crowd is taking cook- 
ing lessons while its cooks—if it can get 
them—are indulging in riding lessons,” 
declared one efficient cooking instructress in 
summarizing the present surge of interest 
in practical cooking and nutrition courses. 

A survey made January 10 by The New 
York Times, however, revealed that every 
age and economic group, as well as both 
sexes, is widely represented in the numer- 
ous classes currently being conducted by 
department stores, utility companies and 
community organizations to meet the over- 
whelming demand for food instruction— 


from dishing out a plain omelet to the com- 
plexities of caloric values. 

The most prominent group, from the 
point of view of numbers and eager inter- 
est, instructors reported, is that made up of 
service men’s wives and fiancées, who are 
anxious to put on a good show when their 
men come back, and at the same time to 
learn to wring from limited allotments a 
sound, healthy diet. 

The Ballard School, under the auspices 
of the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion, conducts evening classes in elementary 
and advanced cookery for groups of twenty 
students who receive a large dose of prac- 
tical nutrition along with essential cooking 
techniques. Similar classes are held by the 
Brooklyn and New York chapters of the 
American Red Cross for small groups in their 
own buildings and in neighboring health 
centers and schools. The Brooklyn chapter 
also conducts a cooking class for children 
between the ages of 10 and 15 in which, 
it seems, the boys are particularly adept. 
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The Cordon Bleu Cooking School, fa- 
mous for its de luxe recipes in London and 
Paris, reports that it has maintained capac- 
ity classes of eight since it was opened 
three years ago. At $5 a lesson (and $7.50 
if you eat what you cook), the clientele, 
presumably, is motivated by the interest of 
the gourmet rather than by dire necessity. 

Among the institutions that conduct cook- 
ing demonstrations for large groups, Con- 
solidated Edison reports an increase of 30 
per cent in attendance during the last year, 
76,000 persons having attended its 1,400 
lectures. Gertrude Hayden, at Macy’s Home 
Center, demonstrates to about 150 men and 
women every afternoon in the center's red 
and white kitchen, and says her audience 
has doubled during the last year. 

The New York State Emergency Food 
Commission last year began its Wartime 
School for Housewives with a flexible pro- 
gram designed, as its name suggests, to in- 
struct housewives when an emergency arises 
in the market. 
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House Heating Diversity 


Study of heating load characteristics in Philadelphia 


yields valuable guides for planning postwar expansion 


BY H. L. ROBBINS 


Assistant Manager, Customers’ 
Service Department 


and 


NEWTON CROLL 


Technical Assistant, Internal Audit 
Department, The Philadelphia Gas 
Works Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


AS house heaters were first in- 
G troduced in Philadelphia be- 
tween 15 and 20 years ago but by 
1939 their number had only increased 
to four thousand installations. Since 
there are close to 500,000 customers 
in Philadelphia, it is obvious that this 
volume of house heating did not too 
seriously affect the demands on nor the 
planning for distribution mains, trans- 
mission mains, pumps and plant. This 
was particularly so since, as was prob- 
ably true in the case of most gas com- 
panies at that time, there was a sub- 
stantial margin in capacity. 

In 1939, however, as a result of a 
further reduction in rates for house 
heating gas, plans were laid for sell- 
ing a considerably increased volume of 
gas house heaters. Faced with the pros- 
pect of planning to supply this volume, 
the question naturally arose as to what 
were the load characteristics of gas 
house heaters, such as the maximum 
hour demand, the demand at the time 
of our system peak (5 to 6 P.M.), 
the number of burning hours for given 
temperatures, etc. 

A check of the literature indicated 
only a limited amount of information 
was available, and we had no such 
data ourselves. Since it was clearly of 





*“Diversity” is defined as the relationship 
of the amount of gas used at any one time by 
a group of appliances to the maximum amount 
of gas these same appliances would have used 
had all of them been burning at the same 
time the full amount of gas for which they 
were adjusted. 
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the greatest importance to know the 
characteristics of this load in order to 
properly plan development of plant, it 
was decided to obtain the necessary 
metering instruments, select suitable lo- 
cations and make appropriate studies of 
gas usage by house heating equipment. 

The sites selected for the study were 
from those larger groups of houses in 
Philadelphia with 100 per cent house 
heating whose layout was adaptable 


for or could be accommodated to sin- 
gle-point metering. It seems reasonable 
to say that the occupants of all situa- 
tions studied were in the middle to 
lower income groups. For future refer- 
ence in this article, the four situations 
used in this study are summarized in 
Table I. 

Sites and “B” were built by 
established builders and represent the 
type of house being built in Philadel- 
phia before the war, as far as general 
construction, insulation and capacity of 
heating installation go. Figure 1 shows 
houses studied at Site ‘‘B.” As may be 
seen, they are 2-story, row houses with 
brick construction front and rear. Side 
walls are of cinder block; foundations 
are of concrete. These houses have the 
living room, dining room and kitchen 
on the first floor; three bedrooms and 
bath on the second floor; full-sized 


” 





Figure 1. Two-story row houses of brick construction were the subject of study at Site “B” 








Figure 2. Multi-family building projects such as were investigated at Site "'C” 
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Chart I—Wéinter weekday range load dis- 
tribution at normal temperatures 





Chart 11_—Winter load distribution—auto- 
matic water heaters 


basement containing garage. They are 
16 feet wide and 32 feet deep. 

Sites “C” and “D” are multi-family 
building projects. Both represent a 
good type of basement-less, 2-story 
construction. Figure 2 shows the type 
of building studied at Site “C.”” These 
are built of single layers of 8-inch 
cinder blocks and contain a living 
room, utility room, and combination 
dinette and kitchen on the first floor, 
with two (and three) bedrooms and 
bath on the second floor. The houses 
are 1514 feet wide and 26 feet deep. 

Temperatures carried in these groups 
were sampled, at which time it was 
found that, where customers pay their 
own bills, they carried an average day- 
time temperature of 72.6°. As might 
well be expected, where the bills are 
not paid directly by the customer, the 
average daytime temperatures carried 
were higher—76.2° at one side and 
75.5° at another. In one of these latter 
cases, the customers paid their pro- 


portionate share of the total gas bill; 
however, this seemed to have no more 
effect on tendency to economize by car- 
rying lower temperatures than if heat 
were included in. the rental figure. 
There was some considerable evidence 
from the charts that the practice of 
making night set-backs was not uni- 
form. It is assumed that, in these cases, 
because of lack of incentive to econo- 
mize, high temperatures were carried 
at night even though bedroom win- 
dows were opened. 

Plain thermostats without clocks 
were in use in all houses studied. 
However, it is believed that, in cold 
weather, the presence of clock thermo- 
stats would have little effect on A.M. 
diversity and none on P.M. diversity. 
There is considerable variation be- 
tween customers’ habits, with respect 
to the time at which people set clock- 
controlled heaters to come on; and fur- 
ther, even though the time-settings 
were more uniform, substantial diver- 
sity would be created through the oper- 
ation of limit controls, combined with 
the fact that in any group of heaters, 
there is material variation between the 
ratio which the heater output bears to 
the heat loss of the houses. In any case, 
the bulk of equipment sold in recent 
years, and now being sold, has plain 
thermostats. 

In developing our figures we were 
somewhat concerned with the fact that 
three out of four of the projects 
studied were made up of less than 
200 dwelling units each, which number 
we thought might well be below the 
point at which maximum diversity is 
reached. Because of this concern, we 
studied the relationship between the 
diversities of the different projects, 
after correcting the figures for the 
variations in inside temperatures car- 
ried, and in the ratio between heat out- 
put of the heater and heat loss of the 
house. Our studies indicated that be- 


tween 60 and 160 dwelling units, 
there was virtually no difference in di. 
versity, mor any significant increase 
up to one thousand dwelling units, 
This leads us to believe that at approxi. 
mately 50 dwelling units, a reasonably 
diversified condition is reached, for 
purposes of studies of this sort, and 
that certainly when the number ex. 
ceeds 100, we have, for all practical 
purposes, reached maximum diversity. 

After studying the data of all the 
projects in question, it was decided to 
use ‘Site B’” information, where 162 
heaters are in use, as the basis for the 
greater part of the heating data here 
presented. The circumstances present 
in this project are more nearly typical 
of the average building operation and 
the data can, therefore, properly be 
used in drawing conclusions with te- 
spect to a postwar building program. 
It is true that during the heating sea- 
son (1943-1944) for which we have 
data at this location, there were no 
very cold days, the minimum hourly 
temperature being 14°. Nevertheless, 
the shape of the diversity and burning 
hour curves developed for Sites “A” 
and “‘C,” where cold weather observa- 
tions were secured, were so similar to 
those for Site ““B’’ that we have conf- 
dence that the method used in inter- 
polating the Site “B” results is sub- 
stantially accurate. 


Metering Methods Used 

Two types of instruments were used 
to gather data for this study. One was 
General Electric demand attachments 
for use in connection with low pres- 
sure positive displacement meters. This 
device gives a weekly chart on which a 
stroke is made every half hour, the 
length of the stroke indicating the cu- 
bic feet of gas used during that half- 
hour period. Corrections for tempera- 
ture were made to these readings; 


TABLE I 

Avg. 
B.t.u./Hr. 

Heat 

Living Other Pay Loss 

Site Quarters H.H. Range A.W.H. Ref Appl. Bills Type Heat 0°-70° 
A 46 46 46 46 46 None Yes Hot Water 39,542 
B 162 162 162 27 17 133* Gravity W.A. 32,405 
Cc 64 64 64 64 64 None No _ Forced W.A. 30,996 
D 1,000 1,000 a r is 46,995 


1,000 


* Manually operated water heaters. 
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TABLE II 





Temperature Conditions 


Lowest Lowest No. of Days 
Site Period of Test No. of Daily Avg. Hourly Temperature 
Days Temperature Temperature Averaged under 25° 
A Feb. 9 to Feb. 18, 1943 9 hia © > FE. 4 
B Dec. 18, i943 to April 30, 
1944 134 21.0° F. 14° F. 8 
C 5 


Dec. 9 to Dec. 30, 1942 21 


however, corrections for gas pressure 
and barometer were not made in view 
of their relative insignificance. 

The other instruments used were 
American Meter Company orifice me- 
ters; one designed for a pressure from 
0 to 10 lIbs., and the other for low 
pressure (approximately 5 inches wa- 
ter pressure). Corrections for both 
temperature and specific gravity were 
made to the readings of the orifice me- 
ter charts. Considerable thought was 
given to the question of a correction 
for water vapor on both types of in- 
struments, but this was finally disre- 
garded since it proved not to be of 
sufficient magnitude on winter read- 
ings. 

Since our experience with orifice 
meters had been quite limited up to 
the time of this study, we made a 
check of orifice meter results against 
positive displacement meter results. 
Fortunately, one installation provided 
ideal means for making this check 
against a battery of positive displace- 
ment master meters. The results of sev- 
eral checks showed accuracies generally 
within the range plus or minus 2 per 
cent. The accuracy of e*ch chart from 
the General Electric demand attach- 
ments was established by comparing 
the chart total with the total meter 
registrations for the same period. 


Range and Water Heater 
Consumptions 

The chart data, after correcting for 
the various factors discussed above, 
yielded the total amount of gas con- 
sumed hourly for all purposes. To ob- 
tain the gas used for house heating, 
it was necessary to deduct an allowance 
for the other appliances in use. The 
data on cooking and automatic water 
heating were obtained from actual 
measurements of these loads made at 
three multi-family building projects, 
the smallest of which included 250 
customers. 
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In two of these projects, ranges were 
the only gas appliance in use, so that 
it was an easy matter to compute the 
hourly domestic range usage. How- 
ever, obtaining data on automatic water 
heating consumption was not quite as 
simple, since we had no project where 
gas automatic water heaters only were 
installed, nor had we one where ranges 
and automatic water heaters were the 
only gas appliances in use. The nearest 
approach was to make summer-time 
measurements on the 1,000-unit proj- 
ect, using gas for three domestic pur- 
poses—cooking, water heating, and 
space heating. By deducting the sum- 
mer range load obtained from the 
other two projects, we were thus able 
to arrive at the characteristics of the 
summer automatic water heating load. 

After obtaining the measured sum- 
mer loads, we then expanded them to 
winter-time conditions. The range load 
was expanded to conform with the ac- 
tual temperatures which occurred dur- 
ing the periods of the tests, on the 
basis of a proven temperature correc- 
tion formula in current use by the 
company. Before expanding the sum- 
mer water heating load, we first al- 
lowed for the relative constancy of 
standby loss, expanding the balance of 
gas consumed in proportion to the de- 
crease in water temperatures during 
the winter months. All results were 
subsequently checked with city-wide 
curves, as well as monthly gas sales. 
(See Charts I and II.) 


Weather Conditions 

Tem perature—Table II summarizes 
the lowest temperatures which pre- 
vailed during the periods of the three 
house heating tests. In connection with 
the two days where the temperature 
averaged under 8 degrees, it is worth 
noting that there have been only ten 
days since 1905 on which the tempera- 
ture in Philadelphia averaged 10 de- 
grees, or less. Of interest also is the 
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fact that the coldest day in the history 
of the Philadelphia Weather Bureau 
occurred on February 9, 1934, when 
the mean temperature for the day was 
zero and the low hourly temperature 
was 11 degrees below zero. 

We have not attempted to measure 
the effect of wind and snow on house 
heating demands, which factors prob- 
ably explain to some extent the dis- 
persion of the points shown in Chart 
IV. In studies of system sendouts, we 
have noticed that high winds can have 
as much effect as a 4 or 5 degree drop 
in temperature; whereas fresh snow 
has the opposite effect, by weather- 
stripping windows and insulating 
roofs. To measure the extent to which 
these factors affect gas heating de- 
mands would involve a study of the 
effect of winds at various velocities, as 
well as direction, and the effect of 
snow at various depths. Unfortunately, 
we lacked sufficient data from which 
we could draw definite conclusions. 
Some allowance was, however, auto- 
matically made for high wind on cold 
days, in that all the coldest days were 
accompanied by a hard north wind 
(which is usually the case), and, in 
drawing the slopes of the various 
curves, due weight was given to the 
higher diversities on these days. 

Standard-Design Tem peratures—For 
use in planning system plant and dis- 


Chart l—Diversity for a high A.M. hour 
vs. temperature 
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Chart IV—House heater burning hours per 
day vs, average daily temperatures 




























































































Chart V—House heater diversity vs. tem- 
perature 8 to 9 A.M. 
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Chart VI—House heater diversity vs. tem- 
perature 5 to 6 P.M. 
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Chart VIlI—House heater diversity vs. tem- 
perature 10 to 11 A.M. 


Chart VIll—House heater diversities for 
standard cold days (Note: The peak diver- 
sity of 68% at 10-11 A.M. is for a tempera- 
ture of zero. Should the standard minimum 
temperature of 5° below zero occur at 10-11 
A.M., the peak diversity would be 73%.) 
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tribution requirements for various lev- 
els of house heater saturation, we have 
adopted the following standard mini- 
mum temperatures, which are based on 
a study of Philadelphia temperatures 
since 1874: 


1. For forecasting load in planning 
production plant, an average tempera- 
ture of 8 degrees F., for any 24-hour 
period. 

2. In planning for equipment where 
the peak hour is a consideration, a 
minimum A.M. temperature of minus 
5 degrees F.; and a 5 to 6 P.M. tem- 
perature of plus 8 degrees F.; the day 
to average plus 2 degrees F. 


The basis for the adoption of a 
warmer day as the standard to be used 
in planning for production plant is 
that the difference in sendout between 
this day and a moderately colder one 
can be absorbed by drawing on holder 
stocks. The study of.temperatures in 
Philadelphia indicates that the possi- 
bility of colder than eight degree 
weather lasting for more than two to 
three days is too remote to be con- 
sidered in such planning. 


Results 

Below are given the major conclu- 
sions reached as a result of a study 
of the data secured, together with 
charts illustrating, and giving the basis 
for, these conclusions. 


Standard Hourly Diversities 

Perhaps one of the most important 
conclusions to be reached is with re- 
spect to the diversities which should 
be considered in planning distribution 
and transmission equipment. As a re- 
sult of the study, we have adopted 
standard maximum diversities of 75 
per cent (at —5°) for the morning 
peak and 55 per cent (at 8°) for the 
afternoon peak hour, for the standard 
2° average day for which we must 
plan. 

We recommend the adding of 5 per 
cent to our standard diversity figures 
in all cases where customers do not 
pay their own heating bills; that is, 
either to the company direct or to the 
landlord based on readings of a de- 
ducting meter. Throughout this en- 
tire study, we have observed a distinct 

1 Pick-up factor is expressed as the percent- 


age by which the heater output exceeds the 
heat loss of the house, at zero to 70 degrees. 
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tendency toward higher figures in both 
diversity and burning hours in such 
cases. As stated earlier in this article, 
the fact that they had to pay their pro. 
portionate share of the entire heating 
bill seemed to be no inducement for 
economizing. 


Burning Hours 

Chart IV was prepared to illustrate 
the data accumulated on burning hours 
per day. Fourteen burning hours have 
been adopted as the standard for a 2- 
degree average day and 1214 burning 
hours for an 8-degree average day; 
assuming satisfactorily designed heat- 
ing systems. 

There are two factors which go to 
keep these figures well below what 
might be expected—the allowance usu- 
ally made for ‘pick-up’? in sizing 
heating equipment (to be discussed 
below), and the heating effect of other 
gas appliances. This latter factor has a 
material effect in houses of the size 
under study. 


Pick-Up Factor 

An interesting relationship was de- 
veloped between diversities (and con- 
sequently burning hours) and heater 
outputs compared to heat losses of 
the dwellings being studied. In the 
situations studied, this factor varied 
from an excess of 84 per cent to a 
minus of 10 per cent. Accepted per- 
centages for pick-up factor undoubt- 
edly vary in different localities and ac- 
cording to individual opinions. ‘Com- 
fort Heating,” issued by the American 
Gas Association in May, 1939, recom- 
mends 20 to 30 per cent, depending 
on size of installation, for warm ait 
jobs, and as high as 70 per cent for 
hot water. “Heating and Ventilating 
Air Conditioning Guide,” 1940, rec- 
ommends 20 per cent for steam and 
hot water installations. 

Chart III shows rather completely 
the effect on diversity of heaters with 
too low and too high input ratings. 
It is interesting to note the extension 
of Curve ‘“D” to 0° gives a diversity 
in excess of 100 per cent, as would be 
expected in view of the minus pick-up 
factor. Such a house would never reach 
a temperature of 70° in zero weather. 
We believe the diversity relationships 
in these four situations indicate that 
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the pick-up factor is the principal thing 
in determining diversity results, at any 
given temperature. 


Diversities for Important Hours 

In addition to the design diversities 
developed, and the data on burning 
hours, it was considered to be of value 
to determine the characteristics of di- 
versity for different temperatures and 
different hours of the day. Charts V, 
VI, and VII are the basic curves de- 
veloped from the test data for the three 
important hours of the day,® i.e., the 
g to 9 A.M. and 5-to 6 P.M. hours 
(the hours which coincide with our 
A.M. and P.M. residential peaks) and 
the 10 to 11 A.M. hour, the peak for 
heating only. These curves indicate 
that for any given hour there is a posi- 
tive and linear relationship between 
outside temperature and diversity. 

Basic curves were similarly devel- 
oped for all the hours of the day. 
From these basic curves, the charts and 
conclusions presented below were de- 
veloped : 


Diversities for Standard Days 

Chart VIII shows house heating di- 
versities by hours for the two stand- 
ard days, averaging 2° and 8°, as well 
as a 32° day (the normal winter's day 
in Philadelphia). These curves are 
based on hourly temperature distribu- 
tions most likely to yield these average 
daily temperatures. In referring to this 
chart, it should be noted that the peak 
diversity at 10 to 11 A.M. is for a 
temperature of zero. However, since 
the standard minimum temperature of 
5° below zero on the 2° day could 
occur as late as 10 to 11 A.M., the 
hour of the peak heating demand, we 
have, for safety purposes, adopted the 
75 per cent diversity, mentioned above, 
as our standard in the design of dis- 
tribution facilities. 


Diversities by Hours 


Chart IX shows the house heating 
diversities by hours for 5° intervals 


2 After studying various methods of relating 

diversity to temperature, it was felt that the 
most satisfactory method was to plot the ob- 
served diversity for any given hour against 
temperature for preceding hour. This method 
was used in developing these and the suc- 
ceeding charts. 


3 The other major domestic appliance satu- 
rations in Philadelphia are: Ranges, virtually 
10%; Automatic Water Heaters, 14%; and 
Refrigerators, 12%. 
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of temperature difference. From these : 


curves, it is possible, by interpolation, 
to develop diversities to fit any set of 
temperature conditions down to 5° be- 
low zero. 


Effect of House Heating Satura- 
tion on Total Residential Load 

In Charts X and XI, we present 
curves showing the effect of satura- 
tion of house heating on total resi- 
dential load. Chart X shows the resi- 
dential load curve for this company, 
without heating, and the effect of in- 
cluding our present house heating sat- 
uration of 4 per cent. Chart XI shows 
a constructed load curve for 100 per 
cent saturation of cooking, automatic 
water heating and house heating. It is 
to be noted that the morning peak on 
a mid-winter holiday, when the cook- 
ing peak and the heating peak tend to 
coincide, surpasses the weekday eve- 
ning peak by 18 per cent. Both of 
these charts show the excellent effect 
on daily load factor resulting from 
the introduction of gas house heating. 


Shifting of the Residential Peak 

On a city-wide basis, the shifting of 
the hourly peak residential demand 
should be of little significance, since 
it would require a house heating sat- 
uration of 26 per cent on a weekday, 
and 11 per cent on a mid-winter holi- 
day, before such a shift would take 
place. Even if this volume of house 
heating were feasible (119,000 and 
52,000 house heaters, respectively, for 
Philadelphia), the taking-on of a load 
of this size would probably be pro- 
hibitive from an economic standpoint 
under present rate structures. 

On the other hand, in any transmis- 
sion district or distribution area, the 
shifting of the peak residential de- 
mand to the morning hour could read- 
ily occur, and must be taken into ac- 
count in the design of transmission 
and distribution facilities. Particularly 
is this true in the sections of the city 
where the input per heater is substan- 
tially greater than our city-wide aver- 
age of 207 cubic feet per hour, on 
which the above conclusions are based. 
For example, in one of our peripheral 
transmission districts, the input per 
house heater averages 570 cubic feet 
per hour. At this input, the peak 
hourly residential demand would prob- 
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Chart IX—House heater diversities per cent 
by hours for 5° intervals of temperature 


Chart X—Effect of present 4% house heat- 
ing saturation on city-wide residential load 


Chart XI—Residential load curve—project 
using gas for cooking, automatic water heat- 
ing and house heating 











ably occur on a weekday morning with 
a house heating saturation of only 9 
per cent, and 4 per cent on a mid-win- 
ter holiday, such as Christmas Day. 
For other sizes of house heaters, the 
approximate saturation points at which 
the shifting of the peak hourly resi- 
dential demand would occur are shown 
in the following table: 


House Heating Saturation Required 
to Shift Peak Residential 
Hourly Demand from P.M. to A.M. 


Hourly Temperature —5° 
Average Input 
Per Heater Mid-Winter 
C.F. Per Hour Weekday Holiday 
150 35% 15% 
200 26 12 
250 21 9 
300 18 8 
350 15 7 
400 13 6 
500 11 5 


Such a morning peak might take 
place at any time between 8 and 11 
o'clock. 


Relation of 15-Minute to Hourly 
Peak Demand 

In this study, we also attempted to 
analyze the relationship between the 
15-minute peak demand and the hourly 
demand, to see whether temperature 
had any effect on this relationship. It 
was quite evident that temperature had 


little, if any, effect. The only conclu- 
sion that could be drawn was that the 
15-minute peak is, on the average, 5 
per cent higher than the hourly de- 
mand. We include this, since the 15- 
minute peak has significance in the 
design of certain distribution facilities. 


Conclusion 

We believe that the data covered in 
this report permit the reasonable de- 
duction of the guides indicated for the 
more important planning that has to 
be done in connection with the taking 
on of a substantial house heating load. 
Nevertheless, we believe that we can 
usefully accumulate and interpret still 
further data and intend so doing. In 
addition, it is obvious that the utility 
of any information and conclusions in 
this report, however valid for Phila- 
delphia, would naturally be confined 
to not too dissimilar climatic condi- 
tions; while the methods used, if con- 
sidered satifactory, would be applica- 
ble anywhere. Naturally, with the rap- 
idly growing importance of gas house 
heating as a large volume load, accu- 
mulation of more data in more places 
should be of material value. This arti- 
cle will have served its purpose if its 
only result will be to stimulate further 
and more exhaustive research on this 
subject so vital to the gas industry. 


WAR MANPOWER COMMISSION DISTRIBUTES 
GAS INDUSTRY CASE HISTORY REPORT 


OLLOWING its commendation of the 

American Gas Association’s work in 
developing gas industry case histories 
providing valuable manpower and ma- 
terial conservation information, the War 
Manpower Commission on January 15 
distributed copies of this comprehensive 
report to all holders of its Case History 
Manual. In addition copies are expected 
to be distributed to each member com- 
pany of the Association. 

Many methods and devices used by gas 
companies to conserve manpower and 
materials are outlined in the report. An 
idea of its scope may be obtained from 
the opening “General Statement” which 
follows: 

“A study of the manpower situation in 
the gas industry during World War II, 
made at the request of the War Man- 
power Commission, discloses some most 
interesting facts concerning the main- 
tenance of satisfactory service in the face 
of greatly reduced manpower, impossible 


to supplement, and a_ substantially in- 
creased use of gas for domestic, commer- 
cial and industrial purposes—much of the 
latter for war industries. Following are 
the general measures and _ conditions 
which made this remarkable performance 
of an essential service in a satisfactory 
manner possible: 


“1. Increasing the number of hours 
worked per week. 

“2. Greater utilization of mechanical 
labor-saving machinery and tools. 

“3, Elimination or drastic reduction of 
sales and promotional forces because of 
the unavailability of merchandise and 
material. As far as possible these em- 
ployees were utilized in other company oc- 
cupations and those who could not be so 
utilized were assisted in obtaining war 
jobs in other essential work. 

“4. The minimizing of road and build- 
ing construction and shortage of material 
and motor vehicles. 

“5. Continuous scrutiny of operating 
procedure and elimination of practices, 


reports, forms, etc., not essential to eff. 
cient and safe war operations. 

“6. Maximum utilization of women og 
occupations formerly performed by males, 
such as auto cleaners, office “boys,” ele. 
vator operators, apprentice draftsmen, 
meter readers, apprentice meter testers 
and repairmen. A more extensive use of 
women in clerical occupations. 

“7, The use of older men where prac. 
tical. 

“8. Male employees under 38 on non- 
essential occupations, such as elevator op. 
erators, porters, etc., were transferred 
where possible to essential occupations, 

“9. Speedup training methods were 
used, taking advantage of the War Man. 
power Commission's “Training Within 
Industry” program, as well as company. 
developed training procedures, to assure 
shorter training for replacements and up- 
graded employees. 

“10. A general tightening up of op. 
erating procedures to make each man’s 
efforts more effective. 

“11. Re-allocation of duties and in. 
crease of responsibilities on remaining 
personnel when a department became 
shorthanded. 

“12. Acceptance of more responsibility 
and more duties by department heads, su- 
pervisors and executives. 

“13. Efforts to reduce absenteeism by 
stressing importance of regular attend- 
ance to the war efforts, using nursing 
services, making cold medicine available, 
improving office temperature and ventila- 
tion, etc. 


“At the beginning of the war most gas 
companies had well-balanced and capable 
personnel and physical properties in excel- 
lent condition. Operating practices had 
been developed along sound and modern 
lines. The companies were well prepared 
to assume the added burdens imposed on 
them by the war effort. The reason for 
this was efficient management and it has 
been that same efficient management 
which has enabled gas companies to main- 
tain satisfactory gas service in spite of a 
reduction in manpower of more than 
twenty per cent.” 


Mid-West Meeting Off 


A. BLAND, president, Mid-West Gas 
Association, announces that the as- 
sociation will cooperate with the govern- 
ment’s effort to reduce travel and will dis- 
pense with its annual convention previously 
scheduled for Omaha, Nebraska, in April. 


Turnover 


@ Experiments should be made in 
human research to alleviate turnover of 
salesmen, which averaged between 1925 
and 1939 over 380%, and of house-to- 
house canvassers, which averaged dur- 
ing the same period up to 1,400%, in 
the opinion of Dr. Samuel N. Stevens, 
president of Grinnell College in Iowa. 
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RADIO FREQUENCIES FOR GAS UTILITIES 
PROPOSED BY COMMUNICATIONS COMMISSION 


OMPLETE information regarding pro- 

posals of the Federal Communications 
Commission to allocate radio frequencies to 
gas and other utilities was released January 
16, 1945 and is available in Docket No. 
6651 covering the spectrum from 10 to 30,- 
000,000 kilocycles, obtainable from the 
Commission at Washington, D. C. 

The Commission proposes that the fol- 
lowing number of channels above 25 mc 
be allocated for the use of electric, gas, 
water and steam utilities on a shared basis 
with petroleum and other services: 


Frequency range Number of channels 


25to 44mc 15 
156 to 162 mc 5 


In addition, in certain areas provision 
may be made for the use of channels shared 
with television in the range 44 to 78 mc 
and 192 to 204 mc. These channels should 
be adaptable to emergency point to-point 
use without harmful interference through 
use of directional transmission and recep- 
tion. 

The band 940 to 960 mc may be used 
for low power fixed point-to-point control 
circuits, etc, om an experimental basis 
pending adequate showing as to need and 
technical requirements. 

The following bands of frequencies are 
also available for assignment on an experi- 
mental basis pending adequate showing as 
to need and technical requirements: 


1900— 2300 mc 
3900— 4550 mc 
5750— 7050 mc 
10500—13000 mc 
16000—18000 mc 
26000—30000 mc 


It is believed by the Commission that the 
proposed allocation will provide an ad- 
equate number of channels for the immedi- 
ate postwar needs of electric, gas, water, 
and steam utilities, particularly if the chan- 
nels in the VHF range are used wherever 
possible for fixed point to mobile commu- 
nication and vice versa. By the use of ap- 
propriate equipment some of the available 
bands of frequencies in the ultra high fre- 
quency range may be developed for point- 
to-point emergency communications. 

It is also proposed that channels as- 
signed for the use of electric, gas, water, 
and steam utilities be shared with the pe- 
troleum industry. Since the most congested 
areas of operation of the petroleum indus- 
try are geographically separated from the 
most congested areas of the above utilities, 
it is believed that channels may be shared 
without undue interference. 

Due to the heavy demand for frequencies 
in the range 25 to 300 megacycles it has 
been impossible to allocate all the channels 
requested in this range. The channels pro- 
posed to be allocated, however, represent a 
very substantial increase over the 13 chan- 
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nels now available for the use of utilities 


in the special emergency classification. 
Inasmuch as it has been proposed that 


exclusive channels be assigned for use by 


the electric, gas and water utilities, at least 
in a particular area of operation, and in 
view of the estimated postwar growth in 
the number of transmitters which will be 
used by these utilities, the Commission 
will give appropriate consideration to the 
request that a separate classification be es- 
tablished to meet their needs. In connec- 
tion with such consideration, the Commis- 
sion will also give due regard to the pos- 


sibility of permitting a use of radio by 
these utilities which is broader in scope 
than that which is presently permitted un- 
der the existing special emergency rules of 
the Commission, and which will be applic- 
able to any type of utility or company hav- 
ing communication problems similar to 
those of the electric, gas, water and steam 
utilities. However, in considering such en- 
largement of the scope of service, the Com- 
mission will necessarily have to examine 
the number and characteristics of the fre- 
quencies proposed for assignment in the 
light of needs for emergency communication. 

Warren T. Bulla, Natural Gas Pipeline 
Co. of America, as American Gas Associa- 
tion representative, on Oct. 21 presented in 
formation regarding the communications 
needs of gas companies. 





ESPONDING to a strong appeal 
of the War Production Board 
the American Gas Association is par- 
ticipating in a nation-wide drive to 
secure gas industry cooperation in a 
new campaign to conserve vital fuels. 
Following meetings with government 
officials in Washington and New 
York, Everett J. Boothby, vice-presi- 
dent of the Association and chair- 
man of the Committee on War Ac- 
tivities, on January 23, addressed the 
following appeal to A. G. A. mem- 
bers: 

“An urgent plea for fuel saving 
throughout the country has been 
made by War Mobilization Director 
Byrnes who has asked the public to 
limit indoor temperatures to a max- 
imum of 68 degrees. To implement 
this request, the Office of War Utili- 
ties, W.P.B., specifically urges that 
gas utility companies promptly ask 
their customers to keep their room 
temperatures at not over 68 degrees 
and that the industry take immediate 
steps to resume its conservation pro- 
gram which resulted in substantial 
fuel savings in the past. 

“The seriousness of the present 
fuel situation was outlined in detail 
by Alexander Macomber, Director of 
the Gas Division, Office of War 
Utilities, W.P.B., at a special meet- 
ing of the Association’s Committee 
on War Activities held January 22. 
His recommendation that the gas in- 
dustry take action immediately in 
respect to its customers was unani- 
mously supported by the Committee 
and approved today by the Associa- 
tion’s Executive Board. 

“In view of the urgency of the 
situation, it is believed that local 
newspaper advertising offers the best 
medium for securing prompt action. 
Suggested material is being prepared 





GAS INDUSTRY LAUNCHES FUEL-SAVING DRIVE 


and will be sent to you as soon as 
possible from Association Head- 
quarters. 

“Please forward one copy of each 
advertisement published by you to 
the Gas Division, Office of War 
Utilities, Temporary Building R, 
Washington, D. C., and one copy to 
Association Headquarters. 

“The gas industry has heretofore 
given its full support to the Govern- 
ment’s wartime fuel conservation 
programs and we know it will be 
your intention to do so in this pres- 
ent emergency.” 

Urgency of the situation was un- 
derlined January 20 when Edward 
Falck, director, Office of War Utili- 
ties, W.P.B., wrote Chairman Booth- 
by as follows: 

“You are, of course, aware of the 
nation-wide fuel saving campaign 
now being undertaken by the Gov- 
ernment. In the past, the gas indus- 
try has made an outstanding contri- 
bution to the war effort through its 
conservation programs which re- 
sulted in substantial fuel savings. 

“Natural gas, together with the 
raw materials used in manufactured 
gas, are all vital fuels and must be 
conserved. The cooperation of con- 
sumers in this respect also has an im- 
portant effect on the capacity of our 
gas systems to meet the demands 
during peak periods. 

“The Office of War Utilities is co- 
operating with the respective indus- 
tries under its jurisdiction toward 
the development and _ intensification 
of fuel conservation measures. 

“In view of the leadership of the 
American Gas Association in other 
campaigns of this nature, it is hoped 
that the gas industry will take im- 
mediate steps to continue its con- 
servation program.” 
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War Displays 
Win National 


Recognition 


Appealing displays from all 
parts of country entered in 
utility bond display contest 


TILITY displaymen have — scored 

again. Hard upon the heels of their 
successful and widely commended work in 
the Fifth War Loan Drive, they were 
called upon to support the Sixth War Loan 
Drive. That they did so wholeheartedly and 
effectively was demonstrated in the nation- 
wide contest just concluded by the A. G. A. 
Residential Gas Section’s Window and 
Store Display Committee. Nine winners 
in three divisions were selected. Without 
exception, the scores of displays entered 
from all parts of the United States were 





of a high order and must have stimulated 
the sale of many War Bonds. 

The contest, which closed December 26 
and was judged January 5, was divided 
according to population: Division A for 
cities of 100,000; Division B for cities of 
50,000-100,000; Division C for cities of 
less than 50,000. Sole requirement was that 
displays had to feature a $100 War Bond. 

In addition to the six winners mentioned 
below, third prizes in each division were 
awarded to Richard A. Mach, Minneapolis 
Gas Light Co.; F. H. N. Hawkins, West- 





chester Lighting Co., Mt. Vernon, N. Y.; 
and H. O. Whelpley, Pacific Power and 
Light Co., Yakima, Washington. 

Judges in the contest (above, left to 
right) were: Royal M. Alderman, vice- 
president, McCann-Erickson, Inc.; Frank 
W. Williams, secretary, A. G. A. Residen- 
tial Gas Section; Irma Ericsson, advertising 
manager, Shulton, Inc.; George W. Browne, 
chairman, Window and Store Display Com- 
mittee, American Gas Assn.; and Lawrence 
Hammond, Radio and Motion Pictures Com- 
mittee for Economic Development. 


FIRST PRIZE—DIVISION A 


George H. Schumacher, Milwaukee Gas 
Light Co., Milwaukee, Wis., $50 War Bond 


SECOND PRIZE—DIVISION A 


Vincent T. Nast, Philadelphia Electric Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa., $25 War Bond 
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FIRST PRIZE—DIVISION C 


Carleton F. Bogart, Long Island Lighting 
Co., Mineola, New York, $50 War Bond 


SECOND PRIZE—DIVISION C 


M. R. Norton, Wisconsin Power and Light 
Co., Fond du Lac, Wis., $25 War Bond 








FIRST PRIZE—DIVISION B 


Bryan Butler, Florida Power Corp., St. i 
Petersburg, Florida, $50 War Bond 


SECOND PRIZE—DIVISION B 


A, J. Paulhaus, Blackstone Valley Gas and 
Electric Co., Woonsocket, R. I., $25 War 
Bond 











GAS TAKES ITS PLACE 


ON ELECTRONICS PRODUCTION LINE 





Gas at work at R.C.A. in Indianapolis mak- 


ing an electronic tube on a sealex machine 


MONG its many other war jobs, gas 
is making an important contribution 
to the production of electronic equipment. 
Called America’s secret weapon by some 
Allied leaders, the science of electronics has 
been a potent factor in our military suc- 
cesses. Every ship, tank, gun, airplane and 
even the men in the foxholes of the South 
Pacific or the battlefields of Europe depend 
upon electronics to protect them and carry 
them forward. Writing in The Gas Flame, 
magazine of the Citizens Gas and Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, E. G. Bowman of 
R.C.A. Victor Division describes the role 
gas plans in the production of this vital 
equipment: 


Heart of Electronics 

“The heart of all this electronic equip- 
ment is a tube, tiny tubes as small as a 
pencil to those several feet long and in di- 
ameter. The tube has been described as the 
magic brain of all electronic equipment. 
It is that part which virtually performs the 
miracle of radio and radar, reaching into 
unseen regions to transmit vital messages 
or detecting the approach of an enemy air- 
craft or naval vessel, many miles away. 

“In Indianapolis is located R.C.A., Vic- 
tor Division of Radio Corporation of Amer- 
ica, from whose doors millions of tubes 
have flowed into home radios during peace 
time and into the channels of war since 
Pearl Harbor. 

“Because of their great importance and 
the need to have tubes that work unfail- 
ingly with precision-like performance, great 
care is taken in their manufacture. They 
are built to withstand the terrific shock of 
giant guns being fired aboard a battleship; 
to operate inside a folting tank and under 
severe conditions in the stratosphere-flying 
planes and far below the surface of the sea.” 

Gas plays a very important part in the 
manufacture of these tubes. Gas piped 
from Citizens Gas and Coke Utility is used 
in tremendous volume at the R.C.A. plant. 


During the process of glass tube manu- 
facturing, the glass stems which support 
tiny but vital electrical parts of the tube, 
and the completed tube itself are sub- 
jected to white-hot temperatures ranging 
up to 1252° Fahrenheit, in moulding, seal- 
ing and baking operations. For this reason 
any fluctuation in the B.t.u. content will be 
instantly reflected in the quality of the tube 
when it gets down to final inspection. It 
must work perfectly or else it is discarded, 
because the lives of many men in some 
far battle front may depend upon that tube. 

Precision-built burners—scores of them— 
carry the gas from the main feeder lines to 
the individual jets on the various machines. 
These burners, being built as they are for 
fine work, must require the best of gas if 
maximum efficiency is to be attained. Just 
as our soldiers, sailors and marines depend 
upon the reliability of the tubes in their 
work, so does R.C.A. depend upon the 
quality and supply of the gas which must 
be available to produce the tubes. 

Another important part gas is playing 


STEPSAVER KITCHEN MAKES 


STEPSAVER Kitchen, designed by 

Hardwick Stove Company to further 
the ‘New Freedom” idea of the A. G. A. 
Coordinated Kitchen Program, was on dis- 
play to thousands of dealers who visited 
the American Furniture Mart in Chicago in 
January. 

As efficient as a modern factory, every 
step in the handling, storage and prepara- 
tion of food in this kitchen follows in log- 
ical sequence. Food brought to the rear 
door can be stored conveniently in the 
counter-high gas refrigerator, next prepared 
at the sink and work space adjoining the 
refrigerator, and finally cooked on the CP 


at the R.C.A. plant is in the operation of 
its two huge cafeteria kitchens, where food 
is prepared for several thousand employ. 
ees daily. Gas is used exclusively to prepare 
the food for men and women whose job 
it is to produce weapons of war. 


Visalia Holder 
Put in Service 


Reng ecm of the new high pres. 
sure spherical gas holder at Visalia, 
California, has been announced by Elting 
Henderson, manager of distribution, com- 
pression and storage, Southern California 
Gas Company. 

Since December 10 when it was put into 
operation, need for its construction has been 
evidenced on several occasions when new all. 
time peak hour demands have occurred. It 
was built to augment the gas supply in the 
Visalia area as far south as Porterville and 
as far north as Reedley and Dinuba. 

Sixty-five feet in diameter, the holder re- 
quired 360 tons of one-inch steel in its 
construction. Gas stored in it will be under 
55 Ibs. of pressure, reducing its normal 
volume about three and one-half times. 


DEBUT 


gas range and served at the dining table. 

One of the most desirable features of the 
Stepsaver Kitchen is the elimination of 
odors from cooking. A _ built-in exhaust 
system at the front end of the overhead 
cabinets is connected to the range oven. 
This ventilator also has an open grill which 
carries off odors from food cooked on top 
of the range. A small fan controlled by a 
switch above the range furnishes the suc- 
tion to operate the ventilator. 

Hardwick does not plan to sell complete 
kitchens postwar but is developing new 
kitchen displays to stimulate interest in gas 
appliances. 





Stepsaver kitchen designed by Hardwick to tie in with the New Freedom Kitchen Program 
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Keeping Supervisory Employees Informed 


Pertinent information on a problem vital in peace and war, compiled from 


VERY com- 
pany has 
the problem of 
keeping its su- 
pervisory person- 
nel informed on 
changes in policy, 
and upon the ef- 
fect of various 
national and local 
developments 
upon the organi- 
zation. While this is especially critical 
in large companies, where the line su- 
pervisors necessarily have little oppor- 
tunity for personal contact with top 
management, even in medium-size and 
small concerns it is not uncommon for 
first-line supervisors to obtain such in- 
formation through the “grapevine” or 
from their subordinates. Naturally, 
such reports are often distorted and do 
not represent the true attitude or policy 
of the management. 

A member of the A. G. A. Person- 
nel Committee, realizing that all levels 
of supervision in his company were 
not kept adequately informed, decided 
to determine how other companies han- 
dled this problem. Through the co- 
operation of members of this commit- 
tee (which is comprised of personnel 
and industrial relations executives) and 
other interested parties, a rather com- 
prehensive survey was completed. 

The committee thinks that the fol- 
lowing summary will be of interest to 
gas industry executives generally. It is 
convinced that every company which 
does not already have a systematic 
method of keeping its supervisors in- 
formed can, through the adoption of 
one or more of the procedures de- 
sctibed herein, substantially improve 
its relations with al] employees. Such 
information is vital to the supervisor, 
in his important role of management's 
representative to the employees he su- 
pervises. 


J. D. Dingwell 





- Past Chairman, American Gas Association 
Personnel Committte. 
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BY J. D. DINGWELL* 


Assistant Vice-President, Personnel 
Relations, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C. 


“Master Conference Plan,” as Used 
by Large Manufacturing Concern 

Every Friday morning the eight superin- 
tendents responsible for the operation of 
the major departments of the company meet 
with the vice-president and other manage- 
ment officials to discuss current problems 
and new developments which may be of 
importance to the company. 

The vice-president usually conducts the 
meeting. The training director sits in at 
these meetings, occasionally conducting 
them and taking notes from which he pre- 
pares the minutes that afternoon. 

The superintendents receive the minutes 
on Saturday, and hold similar meetings 
with all of their supervisory employees on 
Monday. Since the plant works on a three- 
shift basis, most of the superintendents 
hold three separate meetings each Monday 
in order to include all supervisors. 

The superintendents also prepare min- 
utes of their meetings, which are for- 
warded promptly to the vice-president. 
These are checked by the training director 
to see that everything of importance was 
covered. 

The major advantages of this plan are 
that it keeps the executives of the company 
fully informed and provides a systematic 
and accurate means of assuring that they, 
in turn, will see that the entire supervisory 
organization receives and understands the 
information which it needs to operate in- 
telligently. The plan is considered a major 
factor in the outstanding war production 
record which is being achieved by this 
company. 


Methods Employed by Other 
Companies 


Company A 


Weekly meetings are held for the pur- 
pose of keeping key executives informed 
of changes and new developments. The 
meetings are attended by the president, the 
executive vice-president, the other vice- 
presidents, the assistant vice-president, the 
general superintendent of electric opera- 
tions, the general superintendent of gas 
operations, the manager of the industrial 
and commercial department, and the per- 
sonnel manager. 
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a survey of fourteen companies by the Association’s Personnel Committee 


No minutes are taken. The executives 
pass the information they receive down 
through the regular lines of supervision. 
This is done orally, or by issuing written 
instructions, or by holding supervisory meet- 
ings—whichever method the executive con- 
siders preferable. 

Meetings of divisional executives and su- 
pervisors and meetings of the departmental 
supervisors within the divisions are held 
to discuss operating problems. Such meet- 
ings are held intermittently or on a regular 
schedule, depending upon the preference of 
the individual department heads involved. 

In addition, the electric operating divi- 
sion, the gas operating division, and the 
customer accounts division hold meetings 
approximately monthly which are attended 
by approximately 75% of all company em- 
ployees. The personnel manager also attends 
those divisional meetings. 


Company B 


A monthly meeting of department heads 
is the principal medium for informing su- 
pervisors as to general policy, the state 
of the business, effect thereon of local or 
national developments, etc. 

The president usually presides at the 
meeting, which is attended by officers, de- 
partment heads, and the heads of various 
departmental divisions. 

Minutes are supplied to department heads 
and it is their responsibility to pass on per- 
tinent information to supervisors who do 
not attend. 

In addition, the company issues written 
material from time to time which is in- 
tended to keep the supervisory organization 
up to date on policies. 

Special meetings are also held as re- 
quired. The subject to be discussed de- 
termines who presides and which super- 
visors attend. 


Company C 


Once a month an all-day meeting is 
held of the “Advisory Conference Group.”’ 
This is comprised of approximately 25 
department heads and division managers, 
representing geographically widespread op- 
erating units. 

A means has been developed of trans- 
mitting information to about 250  super- 
visors by telephone, so that 95% of all 
employees can be reached within four 
hours. Where speed is not so necessary, 
mimeographed information is distributed 
by mail to the above supervisory organiza- 
tion. 











A bi-weekly company newspaper is quite 
helpful in correcting “grapevine” rumors, 
although the time between deadline and ac- 
tual delivery to the employee’s home is 
about five days. 


Company D 


At least once every two weeks, and quite 
often every week, the “Advisory Board” 
meets to discuss changes in company poli- 
cies which are under consideration, prior 
to final decisions thereon. Each department 
is represented on the Board, and these rep- 
resentatives are given an opportunity to 
explain how the proposed changes will af- 
fect their units. The president presides over 
the meetings, and the other members of 
the Board are the vice-presidents in charge 
of accounting; distribution; electric; inves- 
tigation and purchasing; manufacturing, 
pumping, engineering and construction; and 
sales; the treasurer; superintendent in 
charge of manufacturing; purchasing agent; 
personnel manager; safety director; and 
secretary to the president. 

Minutes are recorded by the president's 
secretary, who types and distributes them 
to members of the board. 

In addition, a monthly meeting is held 
by a group of high-ranking supervisors 
representing all divisions of the company. 
Also attending are one or more members of 
the Advisory Board and a committee of 
three union representatives. First, inaugu- 
rated as safety meetings, the function has 
since been broadened to such an extent that 
virtually any company activity or policy is 
an appropriate topic for discussion. 

A “Joint Committee Meeting’’ is also 
held monthly, attended by four manage- 
ment and four union representatives. This 
committee was set up primarily to handle 
grievances, but its discussions have broad- 
ened to include general conditions of em- 
ployment, suggestions for the improvement 
of employee-employer relations, and other 
similar topics. Minutes of such meetings 
are distributed to each member of the Ad- 
visory Board and are also read to the union 
membership at a meeting which the union 
holds each month in the evening of the 
day after the committee meeting. 


Company E 


The president holds a staff meeting, usu- 
ally once a month, attended by the top 
executives of the company. The executives 
then conduct meetings for the other levels 
of supervision through the regular organi- 
zational channels. No minutes are prepared, 
but at times printed matter is used to sup- 
plement discussion on various subjects. 


Company F 

The vice-president of this company re- 
ports that he has eliminated the “grape- 
vine” method of policy information reach- 
ing the supervisory personnel by personally 
visiting company properties to have first- 
hand discussions with the supervisors. 

If and when any suggestions or discus- 
sions indicate that a change in policy may 
be indicated, the vice-president calls in the 
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interested supervisors to discuss with them 
the reasons and give them an opportunity 
to make recommendations before a final 
decision is reached. He finds that this gives 
the supervisory employee a “‘constant work- 
ing knowledge of what is going on in 
other departments.” 

The vice-president further states that “‘it 
also has eliminated mistaken notions of 
encroachments and has had the tendency to 
bring about closer cooperation betweén de- 
partments, since each department head has 
an opportunity to find out what effect a 
suggestion of his may have upon another 
department.’’ No minutes are kept of such 
meetings, but anything of importance is 
covered by letter to heads of departments. 

From time to time luncheon meetings are 
held with supervisory groups and each one 
present is invited to contribute anything 
that may be of interest or benefit. 


Company G 


This organization schedules well in ad- 
vance regular meetings of all supervisors 
down to and including the foreman level. 
At each meeting a member of the top ex- 
ecutive group discusses a selected and pre- 
announced subject. 

The whole idea revolves around regu- 
larly scheduled meetings of groups of peo- 
ple in supervisory positions, designed to 
make sure that the entire organization is 
familiar with management views and 
policies, so that these people will not de- 
part from such policies in dealing with 
their subordinates. It also places them in a 
position to keep their subordinates in- 
formed of developments which should be 
the common knowledge of all employees. 

The vice-president of this company states 
that the meetings are scheduled at regular 
dates instead of ‘“‘catch-as-catch-can” be- 
cause they have found that this adds a 


measure of formality and importance 
which insures full attendance. 

The topics are selected, insofar as is pos- 
sible, to conform with the needs and ex- 
pressed interests of those who attend the 
conferences. For example, a recent schedule 
shows that one semi-monthly meeting was 
devoted to each of the following topics: 
The Foreman’s Accident Prevention Job, 
Reviewing the Annual Report to Stockhold- 
ers, Grievances—Ways and Means of Han- 
dling Them, Building Cooperative Organiza- 
tion Relations, The Foreman’s Place in a Cost 
Reduction Program, The Use of Practical 
Job Psychology, and Employee Discipline. 


Company H 


Due to widely scattered operating units, 
frequent meetings of foremen and _ super- 
visors with the top management of this 
company are hardly possible under present 
day transportation difficulties. A program 
of monthly meetings of all supervisory em- 
ployees with top management was in effect 
until the gasoline and rubber shortage 
caused its abandonment. 

The only contacts at the present time are 
foreman’s conferences, which are held 
every two or three months, and circular let- 
ters. The industrial relations manager re- 
ports: ‘“‘Foreman’s conferences are effective; 
circular letters are not.” 


Company I 

Every two weeks a “headquarters” meet- 
ing is held, attended by the managers of the 
six divisions which comprise this organiza- 
tion. (These six divisions are widely sepa- 
rated geographically, complicating the prob- 
lem of centralized control and coordination.) 

The meeting is conducted by one of the 
top executives, usually by a vice-president. 
Special meetings are also held with this 
group from time to time. For example, a 
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session was held at the conclusion of the 
most recent union contract negotiations, so 
that terms of salary settlements and other 
provisions might be thoroughly discussed 
and understood. 

Minutes of all such meetings are issued 
to the division managers in sufficient num- 
bers so that they can distribute copies at 
their local meetings with the district man- 
agers. The latter are normally held on the 
day following the headquarters meeting, 
and constitute the medium through which 
the policies are passed along to the first 
line of supervision. 

Training programs are frequently con- 
ducted for supervisory personnel, and these 
programs also provide a means for accom- 
plishing at least part of the general objec- 
tive of keeping them informed on com- 
pany policy and developments. 


Company ] 


About once a month meetings are held 
to discuss financial results of the company’s 
operation and any new matters of company 
policy or events having a bearing on the 
business. Such meetings are usually con- 
ducted by the president or other princi- 
pal executives, with discussions normally 
limited to questions and answers. Attend- 
ing the meetings are the executives, depart- 
ment heads and district managers. 

Occasionally supervisors, or specialists in 
the organization having some new com- 
mercial or technical project will outline it 
to the group. No minutes are taken. 

Those attending the meetings hold simi- 
lar meetings where considered advisable 
with their own supervisors, or with the em- 
ployees in general. 


Company K 

At regular intervals the executive staff 
(composed of officers and department 
heads) hold meetings at which desired 
changes are discussed and acted upon. 

The department heads, in turn, hold 
meetings of their supervisory personnel and 
pass on the pertinent information. 

No minutes of meetings are recorded. 


Company L 


The vice-president of this 
writes: 

“I am sorry to say that in common with 
many other companies we do not find our- 
selves too well equipped for keeping our 
personnel advised in regard to company 
policies, etc. 

“We do have company meetings, house 
organs, circulation of pertinent literature; 
none of which, in my estimation, do much 
more than scratch the surface. 

“In my estimation, the very least any 
institution can do is to make available to 
each employee a statement of the company 
policies, rules and regulations, etc., in the 
employment manual. A good many miscon- 
ceptions are thus removed at the beginning 
of employment. 

“Another very favorable source of con- 
tact which has been generously employed 
in this organization is the business meet- 
ings with employee representatives. We 
have been fortunate in creating a favorable 
atmosphere and a certain measure of con- 
fidence in the minds of these representa- 
tives, to the extent that a good many mis- 
conceptions are brought to light and dis- 
cussed freely.” 

* ¢« * 

S. Avery Raube, assistant director, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, replied 
as follows to a letter requesting procedures 
used by industry in general for keeping su- 
pervisors informed: 

“You are certainly in quest of informa- 
tion on a subject of great importance. As a 
typical example of procedures which are ef- 
fectively used by some department stores, I 
shall describe the method of one well- 
known store with which I am particularly 
familiar. 

“The responsibility for the operation of 
this store is in the hands of a group of top 
executives called the Management Board. 
All of the members of this Board are vice- 
presidents of the company. The Board 
meets regularly once a week, The meet- 
ings are scheduled early in the morning 
and not infrequently run on through to late 
afternoon. 

“Within 48 hours after the Management 


company 


New Outlet for Appliances 


@ Gasoline service stations after the 
war may become shopping centers han- 
dling a host of products—even to re- 
frigerators and radios—besides supplies 
and services for automobiles, says ‘‘Ethyl 
News,” publication of Ethyl Corpora- 
tion. 

This evolution of the gasoline outlet, 
from filling station to service station to 
“service store,” is visualized as parallel- 
ing the development of the modern 
drugstore and cigar store, which also 
branched into sale of many unrelated 
products. 

Wartime reduction in gasoline sales 
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turned many service stations to stress- 


ing sale of automobile supplies and 
services, and such diverse items as toys, 
household appliances, sporting goods, 
aspirin, garden seeds, and an almost 
endless list of other goods, it is pointed 
out. 

Some of the major oil companies have 
postwar plans for super station service, 
and two companies “are planning to 
handle such heavy items as refrigerators, 
stoves, ironers, console radios, and wash- 
ing machines. These will be warehoused 
by the companies, and delivered in com- 
pany trucks to dealers for display and sale.” 
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Board meeting, each Board member holds 
a meeting with his own staff. For example, 
the store superintendent’s meetings are at- 
tended by the traffic manager, the service 
superintendent, the two budget controllers, 
the maintenance manager, the work rooms 
manager, the warehouse manager, and the 
personnel director. Similarly, the general 
merchandise manager's meetings are at- 
tended by the divisional merchandise man- 
agers. 

“At these meetings the plans, proce- 
dures and policies discussed at the Man- 
agement Board's meetings are passed along 
to the second line of executives. Of course, 
the topics that affect the activities of the 
merchandise division are discussed in 
greater detail by the general merchandise 
manager in his meetings than by the con- 
troller in his meeting. But in order to 
achieve the maximum of coordination all 
topics which have any effect whatsoever on 
related departments are discussed and ex- 
plained in varying degrees of detail. 

“Then too, there are naturally some 
topics discussed at the Management Board 
meeting that are not mentioned at all in 
the secondary meetings. But, as one might 
expect, these second line meetings are not 
limited to subjects discussed by the Board 
members. On the contrary, each vice-presi- 
dent usually devotes the major portion of 
the meeting to timely and pertinent topics 
and observations that relate specifically to 
the operations of his own divisions. 


Reaching All Classes 


“Within another 48 hours, the second 
line executives hold meetings with the 
members of their staffs. For example, the 
personnel director meets with his staff, in- 
cluding the employment manager, the cafe- 
teria manager, the manager of the Mutual 
Benefit Association, the training director, 
and the supervisor of the personnel records 
section. Similarly, the divisional merchan- 
dise managers meet with their respective 
buyers, and so forth. These meetings fol- 
low the same pattern as those held by the 
second line executives described above. 

“On the day following these meetings, 
the same type of meetings are held with the 
supervisors, and on the same day or the 
following day, meetings are held with the 
rank and file employees. 

“The number of meetings required in 
each major division before the rank and 
file employees are reached varies, of course, 
with the number of levels of supervision. 
In the publicity department, for example, 
the publicity director’s meeting is followed 
directly by meetings in which the lowest 
level of employees in the publicity depart- 
ment is involved. On the other hand, the 
organization structure of the service su- 
perintendent’s divisions is such that a much 
larger number of different levels exist and, 
therefore, more meetings are required be- 
fore the rank and file employees are 
reached. 

“I believe that the significance of the 
above procedure lies first, in the rigid ad- 
herence to a regular schedule of the meet- 
ings; second, in the reliance on meetings 











as a major means of achieving a free flow 
of information; and third, in the fact that 
information regularly reaches every em- 
ployee. 

“It is my impression that this type of 
meeting procedure is not nearly as widely 
used in industrial companies as in the re- 
tail field. Probably one reason is that com- 
panies hesitate to take the time to hold 
meetings with employees on an_ hourly 
rate. However, as you probably know, there 
are industrial companies that hold meetings 
with all employees. However, from our 
contacts I am led to believe that these are 
mostly mass meetings the purpose of which 
is not primarily the dissemination of in- 
formation. 

“If you have not already done so, you 
might do well to secure a copy of “Shar- 
ing Information with Employees,” by Alex- 
ander Heron. He was for many years the 
Industrial Relations Manager of the Crown 
Zellerbach Corp., and is now a Colonel in 
the Army. He is a well informed and 
highly capable person in this field.” 


* * * 


EXCERPTS FROM THE EXCELLENT 
BOOK, “SHARING INFORMATION 
WITH EMPLOYEES,” by Alexander R. 
Heron, Stanford University Press, 1942, 
201 pages. Reproduced by permission of 
the publishers. 


"Unless understanding can be achieved 
between the individuals and the so-called 


‘classes’ within American industry (nota- 
bly ‘capital, labor and management’), our 
boasted way of life is in danger. This dan- 
ger is within, and is as real and immediate 
as any threat from the ideologies beyond 
the seas. We may see the symbol of 
democracy win another war against the 
symbol of dictatorship. But unless we can 
restore among ourselves the understanding 
of our common interest in our daily eco- 
nomic life, the victory will belong to the 
symbol of democracy, not to the reality of 
democracy. 

“We may be living through a2 basic 
change in our method of life, a social 
evolution so ‘speeded up’ as to be in fact a 
revolution. We may have no conception of 
the economy within which we shall live, 
work, produce and consume just a few 
years hence. But this we do know: Regard- 
less of the form of economy or government, 
there will be work to do. The functions of 
production and distribution. will go on. 
Tasks will be subdivided, and there will be 
those who direct and manage and those 
who accept direction and perform the work. 
Between these managers and workers, un- 
derstanding will always be the needed link. 
Without this understanding, no ideology 
will survive, no social structure will serve, 
no economic system will produce our homes 


and clothes and food.” 


NOTE: The major portion of Heron's 
book is devoted to a constructive and de- 
tailed discussion of the media for sharing 


HISTORIC AVILA ADOBE GOES MODERN WITH GAS 





The Avila adobe on Olvera Street, oldest and most historic building in Los Angeles, has 
gone modern to the extent of having natural gas service installed. In la cocina (the kitchen) 


installed in an old charcoal brasero are two modern. gas burners. Behind the kitchen is a 


modern gas water heater. Originally built in 1818, Avila adobe was restored recently 


information with employees: _ bulletip 
boards, pay inserts, annual reports, house 
organs, handbooks, direct mail, mass meet. 
ings, group meetings, the grapevine, etc. 
In the chapter, “The Line Supervisor,” he 
concludes: 

“No medium for carrying information 
can duplicate or displace the supervisor 
who lives with employees in their daily 
work. No program of using conventional 
media for conveying information to em. 
ployees can be wisely planned without the 
benefit of his advice. No information can 
be completely and intelligently shared with 
employees without his effective supple. 
mentary and explanatory work. No ques. 
tion raised by an employee can safely be 
diverted around him without weakening 
him in his essential function. 

“In sharing information, in building un. 
derstanding, as in managing the daily work, 
there is no substitute for the line supervisor.’ 


BREATHING EQUIPMENT 


(Continued from page 58) 


this equipment has been purged with 
inert gases or steam, a careful check 
should be made and a mask used when 
necessary, especially if there is any pos- 
sibility of gas leaking into the apparatus 
through defective shut-off valves. 

Men working in coal or coke bunk- 
ers, ash pits, combustion chambers, 
coke screening plants, or any other 
places where the air may be heavily 
laden with dust, should be protected 
against dust inhalation by means of 
respirators. 

It cannot be too strongly empha- 
sized that the man wearing the mask, 
should wear a harness of leather or 
equivalent approved linen or cotton 
webbing and life line, when entering 
closed vessels and should be kept in 
view by another man outside of the 
vessel or piece of equipment. 


IV. Use On Customer's Premises 

Rarely is a gas mask required in 
connection with work done on cus- 
tomer’s premises. In the case of a bad 
gas leak and where a basement or 
other enclosed space is filled with gas, 
a mask must be worn while the leak 
is being located and repaired. 

At times gas services must be rodded 
from the basement in order to remove 
a stoppage interfering with the gas 
flow. There is generally some gas leak- 
ing past the stoppage, which the man 
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performing the work might inhale. If 
this flow of gas is appreciable, a mask 
should be worn. 


V. Inspection of Safety 
Equipment 
1. INSPECTION OF GAS MASK 
A. Face Piece 


1. Check for stress. 

2. Is rubber pliable? 

3. Check head harness, hose, buckles, 
attachments. 

4, Cracks. 

5. Age of face piece. 

6. Is it inspected regularly? 

7. Condition of nonshatterable lenses 
and mounting. 

8. Canvas pouch for mechanical pro- 
tection and cleanliness. 


B. Fit 


1. Is mask permanently ‘‘set’’ 
being stored in a folded position? 
2. Is head harness loose when stored? 
3. When tried on does it assume nor- 
mal shape? 

4. Does mask maintain a deformed 
shape when twisted? If so, discard. 

5. Is rubber soft and spongy? 

6. It is cleaned after using (use soap 
and water) or chlorine solution or equiv- 
alent? 


due to 


C. Exhalation Valves 

1. Is center support removed and seat 
cleaned regularly? 

2. Is seat corroded? If so, discard. 

3. Is retaining mechanism in good con- 
dition? 

4. Any mold present in valve? 

5. Is valve open or closed? Does it 
seat properly? 

6. Is it cleaned regularly? Use chlorine 
solution. 

7. Is valve soft? If so, discard it. 

8. Does it give positive pressure seat- 
ing? 


D. Connections and Fittings 

1. Wired connections for corrosion. 

2. Does wire cut rubber? Use strong 
string. 

3. Are cover bands tight? 

4. Screw connections of metal, rubber, 
bakelite. 

5. Is rubber cracked at connections? 

6. Are gaskets soft? 

7. Is rubber kneaded during inspec- 
tion? 

E. Cleaning 

1. Is face piece cleaned after using? 

2. Is it placed in a cloth bag? 

3. Is sterilizing agent used for clean- 
ing? 

4. After cleaning, check for leaks. 


F. Wire Wound Hose 
1. Cracking of rubber. 
2. Breakage of wire. 
3. Inspect hose inch by inch. 
4. Flex hose when inspecting. 
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5. Are couplings attached and in good 
mechanical condition? 

6. Are gaskets properly seated ? 

7. Are gaskets approved type? 

8. Inspect funnel. 

9. Restrictions due to permanent set. 


G. Blower 

1. Leakage at points of assembly. 

2. Loose, worn or improperly greased 
bearings. 

3. Does handle fasten properly to drive 
shaft ? 

4. Fittings for replacement. 

5. If combination hand and electric, 
test for free and easy running. 


H. Safety Harness 

1. Condition of leather for cracks. 

2. Hardware for corrosion, noncorro- 
sive metal. 

3. Belt at buckle holes. 

4. Is it stiff, shoddy or pliable? 

5. Safety line provided with harness. 

6. If hose is used for safety line, see 
that clamp holding hose to back of belt 
is firm. 


I. How to Wear Mask and Harness 
During Inspection 

1. After mask has been placed over 
face, tighten lowest straps first and pro- 
gress upward with adjustment. 

2. Check each fitting by shutting off in- 
coming air and “sucking in.” 

3. Doubling up the corrugated hose 
and squeezing it tightly will serve to shut 
off the air and if the face piece collapses 
against the face it is usually tight—al- 
though minor leaks can sometimes be 
noticed by the wearer and corrected by 
slight adjustment of the face straps. 

4. Do not have safety harness too loose. 
Harness that is too loose wiil cause the 
wearer to be stripped of the mask and 
harness when they are pulled out of dan- 
gerous places. 

5. Place the intake of the blower to 
windward. This is frequently neglected, 
yet as gas gets into the intake the wearer 
will be breathing gas, not air. 


J. Proper Packing of Mask 

1. Hose should be coiled in place. 

2. Face piece should never be flattened 
but stuffed with cloth or paper before 
closing box. 

3. Leather harness should be oiled with 
neatsfoot oil at least once every six 
months. Linen web harness should be 
checked for wear. 

4. Blowers should be greased in pro- 
portion to their use. 

5. If the outfit is to remain idle for 
some time a schedule of removal and re- 
packing and kneading for the rubber parts 
should be instituted. 

6. Is apparatus in a closed box and 
stored in a room of moderate tempera- 
ture? 


Il. CANISTER TYPE MASKS 


Same requirement for face p’ece and 
harness as other masks in addition to 
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...The AGA 
Seal of Approval 


With unquestioned in- 
tegrity and uncompro- 
mising standards, the 
American Gas Associa- 
tion tests gas appliances 
in its modern Jaborato- 
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A. G. A. appliance testing gets’a boost in. this 
building journal P.C.G.A. advertisement 


strict observance of expiration date on 
canister. Timing device on canister. If 
tab has not already been removed from 
canister, this must be done before wear- 
ing and dated. 


Ill. INSPECTION OF RESPIRATORS 


. Mechanical Filter Type Respirator 
Face piece. 

. Rubber for cracking, age, etc. 

. Valves for free working. 

Do they seal properly? 

. Head bands. 

. Respirator for cleanliness. 

. Keep respirator in container. 

. Keep in cool place. 


SNAVAWN = P 


B. Cartridge Type Respirator 
. Cartridges for age. 
. Tubing for leaks. 
Inhalation and exhalation valves. 
Face piece for deterioration. 
Head bands. 
. Face piece for cleanliness. 
. Container. 


NAY RYN 


C. Air Line Respirators 
. Face piece. 
. Tubing for leaks, wear, etc. 
. Air control valve. 
. Cleanliness. 


Rh WwWn = 


Fuel Saving Goal 


HIS year’s goal of the National Fuel 

Efficiency Program of the Department 
of the Interior is to save 29,000,000 tons of 
coal and proportionate amounts of oil, gas 
and other fuels. Launched more than a year 
ago in cooperation with the Bureau of 
Mines, the program has pledged an army 
of volunteer workers and 7,500 large indus- 
trial consumers of fuel to cut fuel waste 
to a minimum. 











ACCIDENT PREVENTION COMMITTEE MEETS 


HE Accident Prevention Committee 

of the American Gas Association met 
at the A. G. A. Testing Laboratories, 
Cleveland, Ohio, on December 18. This, 
the first meeting of the committee for the 
present Association year, was presided over 
by the new chairman, W. T. Rogers, Ebasco 
Services Incorporated. Features of the meet- 
ing were an inspection trip through the 
Laboratories and an inspection of the prop- 
erty of The East Ohio Gas Company which 
had been damaged by fire and explosion on 
October 20. 

It was decided that the work of the 
Subcommittee on Review and Classification 
of Lost-Time Accidents in the Gas Industry 
would be pressed during the coming year, 
and it was suggested that the subcommittee 
should consider a breakdown of lost-time 
accidents as follows: 


1. Manufactured and mixed gas 
a. Water gas production 
b. Other gas production 
2. Distribution 
3. Natural gas other than distribution 


It was decided that following the prepara- 
tion of the report on the review and classi- 
fication of lost-time accidents in the indus- 
try, the subcommittee would prepare plans 
for extensive use of this data in the acci- 
dent prevention work of the industry. 


Posters 

Methods of cooperating with the Na- 
tional Safety Council staff and the Public 
Utilities Section of the National Safety 
Council in the preparation and distribu- 
tion of posters directly applicable to the gas 


Gas Dryer 


@ An automatic clothes dryer, available 
in gas models, built by the Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company of Two Rivers, 
Wisconsin, the world’s largest builders 
of professional furniture, will be sold 
nationally after the war. It is said to 
have already proved its worth by de- 
pendable economical performance in 
several thousand American homes and 
apartments, in all parts of the country, 
for the past five years it has been used. 

The Hamilton dryer damp-dries 
(ready to iron) the average washer load 
of clothes in 15 to 25 minutes. Com- 
plete drying takes slightly longer. It 
holds a maximum washer load of 9 Ibs. 
of dry clothes and up to 18 Ibs. of wet 
clothes in one load. 

Operating cost of-the dryer is said to 
be low—at average rates, about 3¢ an 
hour, or 1%4¢ per washer load. Dimen- 
sions are 39 in. high; 31 in. wide, and 
25 in deep. It is of steel construction 
with white enamel finish, quiet in op- 
eration and requires no lubrication. 


industry were discussed. A Subcommittee 
on Posters was appointed and each member 
of the Committee was asked to submit three 
poster suggestions with sketches, etc., to 
the new subcommittee. The subcommittee 
was empowered to select the most suitable 
poster suggestions and forward them to the 
National Safety Council staff for reproduc- 
tion. It was reported that the National 
Safety Council will immediately prepare 
four ‘gas’ posters, 


Fire Report 

It was decided that the subcommittee 
concerned with ‘Unusual Fires or Explo- 
sions on Gas Company Premises’ subject 
would get out a report which will cover 
the year 1944. 

A subcommittee was appointed to pre- 
pare safety topics and, where possible, 
provide qualified speakers for the National 
Safety Congress, its regional divisions, 
other safety conferences, distribution and 


operating conferences sponsored by the 
A. G. A., and other groups desiring to in- 
clude safety matters affecting the gas in- 
dustry in their programs. 

Included in projects to be developed 
during the coming year are safe practice 
pamphlets on “bagging mains” and on 
“testing atmosphere in underground struc. 
tures,” a safe practice pamphlet for gas 
servicemen, and a report on traffic safety. 
Another study contemplated is an outline 
of what constitutes an effective safety or- 
ganization and program for small gas com- 
panies, companies just setting up a safety 
department or for companies desiring to 
revamp their safety departments and _ its 
operations. It was suggested that this re. 
port should be equally applicable to manuv- 
factured, mixed and natural gas companies, 

After discussion of other reports and 
routine business, it was decided that at the 
next meeting time would be allowed for 
the discussion of unusual accidents and 
methods for their prevention in an “‘acci- 
dent hour’’ which had proved so beneficial 
at the final meeting of last year’s committee. 


LP GAS MAKES PROGRESS IN 1944 


ARKETED production of liquefied 

petroleum gases for uses other than 
synthetic rubber and aviation gasoline is 
estimated to have increased 110,000,000 gal. 
or 16.2 per cent in 1944 to 785,000,000 
gal. The estimated increase for LPG pur- 
poses was 20,000,000 gal. larger in volume 
than the increase shown the previous year. 
These estimates were made by G. G. Ober- 
fell and R. W. Thomas (The Oil and Gas 
Journal, January 6) who summarized fur- 
ther gains as follows: 

Household (domestic) demand for LPG 
is estimated to have increased 53,000,000 
gal. or 15.5 per cent in 1944 to 392,000,- 
000 gal. In 1943 the increase in household 
(domestic) consumption was 39,821,000 
gal. or 13.3 per cent and in 1942 it was 
78,837,000 gal. or 35.7 per cent. Wartime 
restrictions kept new installations at a low 
level but there was a considerable amount 
of shifting of equipment from summer cot- 
tages and similar seasonal dwellings to the 
homes of year-around users. Demand for 
LPG also was greater from existing con- 
sumers because of economic conditions. 

It is estimated that there were 1,950,000 
domestic users on December 31, 1944, an 
increase of 50,000 during the year. Buried 
butane installations in the south increased 
an estimated 16,000 in 1944 to 335,000 
and all other types of domestic installa- 
tions are estimated to have increased 34,000 
to 1,615,000. 

Industrial fuel, internal-combustion-en- 
gine fuel and miscellaneous uses of LPG 
rose an estimated 44,000,000 gal. or 18.1 
per cent in 1944 compared with an expan- 
sion in demand of 41,501,000 gal. or 20.6 
per cent in 1943. Most of the increase in 
industrial-fuel use may be attributed to the 
fact that war-plant consumers of LPG were 


operating during the entire year of 1944, 
whereas many of these plants did not begin 
operating until the middle or latter part 
of 1943. The relatively minor war contract 
cancellations and cutbacks near the close of 
the year did not materially affect the in- 
dustry, moreover these contract reductions 
and cancellations came at a time when the 
normal seasonal-use curve was rising. 

City gas plants are estimated to have 
consumed 46,000,000 gal. of LPG in 1944, 
an increase of 22.6 per cent over 1943, 
This increase was greater than the 19.6 per 
cent increase in 1943 largely because of 
the use of LPG for coal enrichment and 
underfiring of coke ovens in several large 
cities. 


Gas Holder Standby 


One city gas plant stored LPG at low 
pressure in undiluted form. No high-pres- 
sure liquid storage tanks were available 
so the company allocated a 3,000,000 
cu.ft. gas holder to butane and propane 
storage. As tank cars were received the 
butane or propane was vaporized in a con- 
ventional heat exchanger and undiluted 
vapor pumped into the holder at 6-in. water 
column pressure. The gas holder acted as a 
standby from which gas was withdrawn at 
peak-load periods, diluted and added to 
the send-out stream. By storing 3,200 B.tu. 
butane vapor instead of 530 B.t.u. gas 
the capacity of the holder was expanded in 
effect from 3,000,000 to 18,000,000 cu-ft. 
of 530 B.t.u. gas. At present the holder is 
being used for the storage of undiluted 
propane vapor. This is because butane is 
unavailable now in adequate quantities be- 
cause of war demands for aviation gasoline 
and synthetic-rubber components. 
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New Class 
In Gas War 
Equipment 


HROUGH new gas combustion tech- 

niques, through new-found knowledge 
of how to intensify, to localize, to pattern 
and to control the liberation of heat from 
burning gas-air mixtures—a new class of 
production-line machinery has come into 
being. These examples of modern gas-fired 
equipment designed and produced by the 
Selas Corporation of America show the 
great strides that have been made in indus- 
trial gas equipment during the war. Their 
contribution to the war effort is immense. 
They are used for localized hardening of 
steel products, for the annealing of glass 
electronic assemblies, for the treatment of 
surface coatings on wire, for the assembly 
of ordnance by silver-brazing, for continu- 
ous heat processing of rod and tube at mill 
speeds, and countless other applications. 


1, Electronic tubes—Glass-and-metal unit 
assemblies for electronic tubes are worked 
hot—will shatter between operations if 
not annealed. This radiant-fired “‘lehr”’ 
is about the size of your mimeograph ma- 
chine—handles 96 X-ray tube subassem- 
blies an hour during ‘“merry-go-round”’ 
travel. 


2. Cartridge clips—this unit heat-treats 
cartridge clips for 30-cal. carbines. Clips 


rare stacked like gum in a vending ma- 


chine and flame-hardened locally during 
ten last positions at bottom of stack. Spray 
quenching is performed under the cover. 
Finished clips are delivered to a transfer 
belt at a rate of 7200 per hour. 


3, Armor-piercing shot caps—This six- 
line machine for hardening the mass of a 
75 mm. armor-piercing shot cap can de- 
liver 150 caps per hour. Note indicating 
flow meters in each fuel line, close con- 
trol of timing and consumption insuring 
uniform production. 


4,.Chemical bombs—The burster tube of 
a chemical bomb is assembled by brazing. 
One operator loads and unloads 500 per 
hour. Four loading stations, four simul- 
taneous two-burner heating stations, and 
eight cooling stations, make the circuit. 
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Personnel Conference 
Held by A.G.A. 


HE A. G. A. Midwest Personnel Con- 

ference met for the second time in 
Kansas City, Missouri, January 10. Its pur- 
pose was to afford the opportunity for gas 
company executives to discuss current in- 
dustrial relations problems. Chairman R. B. 
Harkins of Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company presided. The meeting was at- 
tended by Kurwin R. Boyes, secretary, 
American Gas Association, and 19 other 
delegates representing 11 different gas com- 
panies from the 5 midwestern states in- 
cluded in this conference. 

Mr. Boyes outlined how the Association 
is handling industrial relations for the gas 
industry and what the plans are for the 
immediate future. He also pointed out that 
the Personnel Committee and the South- 
west Personnel Conference will work closely 
with this group in exchanging information 
on industrial relations. 

Charles Mosely, assistant counsel, Mis- 
souri Unemployment Compensation Com- 
mission, gave a talk on Unemployment 
Compensation in which he explained its 
purpose, cost to employer, benefits to em- 
ployees, disqualifications, and its future. 

Next conference will be held in Kansas 
City, March 8, 1945. ~ 


Record Sendout 


RECORD demand for gas was experi- 

enced by The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company during 1944. Sendout figures 
show that 28,501,939,000 cubic feet of gas 
was pumped into the company’s mains, and 
that this was 956,071,000 cubic feet, or 
3.47% over the total for 1943, the highest 
previous year. 

The increase occurred in spite of the fact 
that the average temperature was 54.3°, 
which was above normal and a full degree 
above the average for the previous year. 


“E” Award to Kitson 


ITSON Company, Philadelphia, has 

been honored with the Army-Navy 
“E” Award for outstanding production of 
war materials, according to an announce- 
ment by James Forrestal, Navy Secretary. 

Kitson Company, a wholly owned manu- 
facturing subsidiary of the Welsbach Engi- 
neering and Management Corporation, has 
been for many years an outstanding manu- 
facturer of brass products for the gas util- 
ity, water works, and plumbing fields. 

According to Morse DellPlain, president, 
negotiations for Kitson’s first war contract 
with the Navy were initiated in December 
1940, a year before Pearl Harbor, and the 
foundry completely modernized for the 
work of producing bronze castings, elec- 
trical fittings, and torpedo parts for the 
American and British Navies. 

Kitson was among the first ten industries 
in Pennsylvania to organize a labor-man- 
agement committee to promote efficiency 
and speed up war production. Early in 


1942, radio station WCAU signally recog- 
nized Kitson Company's war effort in a 
special broadcast as part of a weekly series 
“Industry Goes to War,” and conferred on 
Kitson Company the WCAU War Produc- 
tion Award of Merit. 

Appropriate ceremonies for the presenta- 
tion of the “E” Award Flag, to be flown 
at the factory, 2409 W. Westmoreland 
Street, and lapel pins to all employees are 
being planned. 


Pacific Coast 


Gas Advertising Program 


URING 1945 Pacific Coast gas com- 

panies, for the 17th consecutive year, 
will conduct an advertising and publicity 
campaign in behalf of gas fuel through the 
Pacific Coast Gas Association. 

According to an announcement by Man- 
aging Director Clifford Johnstone, the As- 
sociation’s advertisements will appear reg- 
ularly in five magazines reaching domestic 
customers, two journals published for retail 
dealers, and 12 journals reaching major 
professions and industries which use large 
quantities of gas. 

Included among the magazines are Sun- 
set, California Parent-Teacher, California 
Federation News, Parent-Teacher Courier, 
Parent-Teacher Journal, Western Plumbing 
& Heating Journal, Western Radio & Ap- 
pliances, Architect & Engineer, Arts & 
Architecture, Building Contractors Forum, 
Building Standards, Western Baker, Pacific 
Coast Record, Keelers’ Pacific Hotel & Res- 
taurant Review, Western Hotel & Western 
Report, Western Metals, Western Machin- 
ery & Steel World, Pacific Factory, and Gas. 


Natural-Gasoline Plants 


in Texas 

EXAS has 128 natural-gasoline plants, 

which, operating at capacity, can proc- 
ess 5,237,528,000 cu.ft. of natural and cas- 
inghead gas daily, according to a booklet 
prepared by the Statewide Committee of 
Oil Operators in its fight against ratifica- 
tion of the Anglo-American oil agreement. 
The state has 113 refineries, with a total 
daily crude-oil capacity of 1,456,350 bbl., 
and 37 carbon-black plants capable of ex- 
tracting carbon black from 1,030,750,000 
cu.ft. of natural gas daily. 

The oil industry in Texas has 73 pipe 
lines with a total length of 34,828 miles. 
It takes 9,000,000 bbl. of crude oil to fill 
this pipeline system. 

Leases for oil and gas total 48,500,000 
acres. Annual rentals and bonuses on oil 
and gas leases in the state aggregate $70,- 
000,000. There are 169,400 persons em- 
ployed in all branches of the oil industry 
in the state, with an annual payroll of 
$331,847,050. 

There are 140 counties in Texas produc- 
ing oil and 36 counties producing gas. 
There are 1,021 oil fields with 2,914,096 
productive acres. As of November 4, 1944, 
there were 101,421 producing oil wells and 
5,686 producing gas wells in the state. 
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Public Service 


Construction Program 


CONSTRUCTION budget for 1945 of 

more than $15,000,000 has been au- 
thorized by Public Service Corporation of 
New Jersey for new equipment, extensions 
and replacements for its subsidiary operat- 
ing companies. 

Of the total amount, $4,655,807 is for 
the Electric Department and $3,740,460 
for the Gas Department of Public Service 
Electric and Gas Company; $4,114,300 for 
Public Service Coordinated Transport and 
$2,159,600 for Public Service Interstate 
Transportation Company. The System Gas 
Companies of the Corporation—Atlantic 
City Gas Company, Peoples Gas Company 
and County Gas Company—are allotted ap- 
proximately $350,000. 

An appropriation for the erection of 
thirty-seven new coke ovens at the com- 
pany’s Camden Coke Plant is a major item 
in the 1945 construction budget of the 
Gas Department. Other expenditures will 
be for the extension and further improve- 
ment of facilities for the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. 





Convention 
Calendar 


FEBRUARY 

2 °A. G. A. Conference on Selec- 
tion & Training of Sales Person- 
nel, Portland, Oregon 

5 °A. G. A. Conference on Selec- 
tion & Training of Sales Person- 
nel, San Francisco 

8 °A. G. A. Conference on Selec- 
tion & Training of Sales Person- 
nel, Los Angeles, Calif. 

9 Midwest Industrial Gas Coun- 
cil, Chicago 


MARCH 

6 °A. G. A. Southwest Personnel 
Conference, Shreveport, La. 

8 °A. G. A. Midwest Personnel 
Conference, Phillips Hotel. 
Kansas City 

28 American Society for Testing 
Materials, Spring Meeting, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 


APRIL 
17-19 *Southwestern Gas Measurement 
Short Course, Norman, Okla. 


MAY 

7-11 *National Fire Protection Asso- 
ciation, Annual Meeting, Palmer 
House, Chicago, IIl. 


JUNE 
19-22 *Canadian Gas Association, Vic- 
tory Convention, Murray Bay, Que. 
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Highway to Customer Confidence 


HE terms Pub- 
lic Relations” 
and ‘Customer Re- 
lations” have been 
used rather inter- 
changeably to de- 
note the relationship 
which exists be- 
tween the company 
and those whom it 
serves. The term 
“Customer Rela- 
tions” seems to be 
the most desirable 
one because it re- 
sults in relating our various activities 
more closely with the customer's interest. 
Building good customer relations is not 
a matter of writing advertising copy which 
extols the virtues of the company, the in- 
dustry, or the service in glowing and su- 
perlative terms, or having a “glad hand 
artist” to engage in various club and other 
civic activities. The quality and character 
of our customer relations is, and will al- 
ways continue to be, the sum total of the 
reactions of our customers to company pol- 
icies, the manner in which they are in- 
terpreted and applied, and the attitude 
which is demonstrated by company employ- 
ees in all of their various contacts with the 
public. The importance of customer rela- 
tions cannot be overemphasized because it 
must be remembered that every individual 
in the community is in some manner or 
other affected by the service which we ren- 
der and the manner in which we conduct 
our business. 





Henry J. Johnson 


Personal Atmosphere 

It is important that we substitute the 
personal for the corporation atmosphere by 
having every company employee show the 
same cordiality, friendliness and hospitality 
in every customer contact that he or she 
would show to their friends as they come 
to their homes. There is no substitute for 
friendliness. The value of it in all human 
relations has never been more effectively 
expressed than in the following quotation 
from Abraham Lincoln: 


“If you would win a man to your cause, 
first convince him that you are his true 
friend. Therein is a drop of honey which 
will catch his heart and which, say what 
you will, is the greatest highroad to his rea- 
son, and which, when once gained, will 
result in little trouble in convincing his 
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BY HENRY J. JOHNSON 


Director, Commercial Activities, The 
United Light and Power Service Co., 
Davenport, Iowa 


judgment of the justice of your cause, if 
indeed that cause be a just one. 

“On the contrary, assume to dictate to 
his judgment or command his action, and 
he will react within himself, close all ave- 
nues of approach to his head and heart; 
and though your cause be naked truth it- 
self, transformed into the heaviest lance, 
harder than steel and sharper than steel can 
ever be made, and though you throw it 
with herculean force and precision, you 
shall no more be able to pierce him than to 
penetrate the hard shell of a tortoise with 
a rye straw.” 

We must at all times give the impression 
that we are anxious to find a way to grant 
the request that is being made. This can 
be done most effectively by encouraging the 
customer to talk freely about the problem 
and by the employee being a good listener 
and subsequently showing additional inter- 
est by asking questions until he is certain 
that he has all of the facts. This should be 
done even though the problem is simple 
and the solution very obvious because to 
the customer it is a matter of very serious 
concern. The employee must guard against 
ever appearing to be impatient or hurried, 
and indicate by his attitude that this par- 
ticular matter is the most important work 
which he has to do during the entire day. 


Company Policies 

There are probably no company policies 
which are not designed to meet the cus- 
tomer more than half way. The difficulty is 
that the management has not taken the 
time or the trouble to interpret and ex- 
plain these policies not only to the em- 
ployees who handle customer relations in 
the office or on the telephone, but to all 
employees, because the building of the best 
customer relations cannot be confined to 
business contacts, it must be channeled 
through all employee personal contacts. 

The number of employee personal con- 
tacts is generally much greater than the 
number of business contacts. Whenever a 
customer meets an employee of the utility 
company, he is likely to seek certain in- 
formation and generally expects that em- 
ployee to be properly informed. At times, 
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a customer may make a remark which is 
based on serious misinformation, and un- 
less the employee is in a position to make 
a logical and convincing reply not only 
this customer but any others who may 
overhear the remark are likely to get the 
wrong impression. For this reason all 
company policies should be thoroughly 
analyzed for all employees. The basis for 


the policy should be carefully explained in 


order to show that it is based on the wel- 
fare of the customer more than on the in- 
terest of the company. Any policy which 
cannot be explained and justified on this 
basis should be changed. 


Giving Authority to Employees 

Every employee who deals with a cus- 
tomer should, after proper training, be 
given authority to make final settlement of 
every case. Everyone prefers to talk with 
a person in authority and prefers and ex- 
pects an immediate decision. We do not 
want to deal with someone who can merely 
transmit our request, and we are not happy 
about accepting the decision of an individ- 
ual with whom we have been unable to 
talk. We are likely to feel that the person 
making the decision was not given all of 
the facts and that the decision would have 
been different had we been able to tell 
our story direct. 

If customer contact employees are care- 
fully chosen and trained, it is usually safer 
to trust them to make a decision which is 
fair to both the customer and to the com- 
pany than it is to have such decision made 
by someone behind the scenes. There will 
be times when an employee may possibly 
make a wrong decision, but this can be 
controlled by having someone in authority 
review the settlements that have been made, 
and whenever an error is found, discuss it 
with the employee involved and explain 
why the case should have been decided dif- 
ferently and just how the analysis should 
have been made. Employees will gladly ac- 
cept responsibility and will always take 
more interest in their work if they are 
given responsibility. 


Employee Education 

Good customer relations depend largely 
on the kind of training which our em- 
ployees receive. Every employee should re- 
ceive a general training in the general 
economics of the public utility industry, the 
theory and practice of rate making and 














other similar fundamental factors concern- 
ing the everyday operating problems of a 
public utility company. The employee who 
works behind the scenes should be given a 
thorough course in job training in order 
that he may perform his work efficiently 
and in order that errors and mistakes may 
be reduced to an absolute minimum. 

The employee who handles customer 
contacts should be given a complete course 
of training in the fundamental operating 
methods of the company in order that he 
has a general understanding of the proce- 
dures that are followed in rendering the 
various services. This applies to reading 
the meter, preparing the bill, keeping the 
acccounts and such other matters as vitally 
affect the customer. The customer contact 
employee should also be very carefully 
trained in the technique of dealing with a 
customer in order that he may be in a posi- 
tion to do it pleasantly, convincingly and 
efficiently. Each employee must feel that 
the standing of the company depends on 
his or her personal performance, and that 
in each individual contact “he is the com- 
pany” to the particular customer with 
whom he may be dealing. It is absolutely 
essential that each and every employee de- 
velop not only a pride of organization but 
a pride of accomplishment. 


Teach the Facts 

Employees must be taught how to be- 
come analytical, they must know how to 
get all of the facts both from the customer 
and from the company records, and must 
then be taught how to reach a sound and 
fair conclusion and how to explain the 
matter to the customer so that he will be 
thoroughly convinced that we have met 
him more than half way. 

No employee must ever be permitted to 
use such expressions as 


“Well, that’s our policy.” 

“We can’t do that.” 

“Our rules have been filed with the Pub- 
lic Service Commission.” 


The customer has no interest in what 
our policies may be or whether our rules 
have been filed with the Public Service 
Commission. He is only interested in get- 
ting what he considers “a fair and square 
deal.” Unless we have succeeded in con- 
vincing him that this is true, we have 
failed to gain his confidence and merit his 
good will. No customer will accept a “we 
can’t do that” statement in lieu of what 
he considers “his just rights.” 

We should adopt the policy that no cus- 
tomer should leave our office or hang up 


Gas Board 


@ Essentially the public is a utility's 
chief board of directors. We have no 
policy or practice that does not measure 
foursquare as being in the public in- 
terest—W. M. Jacobs in Gas Age. 


the telephone unless he is entirely satisfied. 
This should not be accomplished by care- 
lessly and superficially granting unreason- 
able requests, because to do so would actu- 
ally destroy the customer's confidence in 
our methods and policies. It will indicate 
a lack of confidence on our part in the 
accuracy of the bill as it was rendered or 
in the quality of some other action. Every 
explanation must be made in an attitude of 
helpfulness and a sincere desire to thor- 
oughly and fairly explain all of the facts 
as they actually are rather than merely try- 
ing to justify the action that was taken or 
the error that was made. The customer will 
have much greater admiration and respect 
for both the company and for the individ- 
ual employee when we demonstrate self- 
assurance combined with a sense of fairness 
and sympathetic interest than he would if 
we readily agreed to some adjustment with- 
out proper justification. 

It is very seldom that any customer 
knowingly or intentionally makes an unjust 
request, and this fact should be recognized 
by each employee. It should be recognized 
that the customer is absolutely sincere and 
feels that the request which is being made 
is merely one which, if granted, will give 
him what he is entitled to. The customer 
is also ready to recognize the fairness of our 
position when it has been sympathetically 
explained. 

Every employee should be trained to re- 
port any case of dissatisfaction which may 
come to his attention in order that it may 
be referred to the proper department or in- 
dividual and cleared up to the customer’s 
satisfaction. This is an example of the un- 
expected thing which can be done and 
which will always stand out in the cus- 
tomer’s memory as evidence that the util- 
ity company is on the alert to adjust every 
possible difference. 


Supervisory Training 

Another practical application of this 
principle which is very effective is that of 
watching for any bills that may be sub- 
stantially higher than they were during 
the previous months and instead of sending 
them to the customer in the usual way have 
them delivered personally with the explana- 
tion that this difference was observed, and 
that we have brought the bill in order to 
discuss it, and to make an _ investigation 
of any conditions which may have contrib- 
uted to it. This practice, based on actual 
experience, has shown that in very few in- 
stances did the customer question the bill 
when handled in this way, whereas, when 
it was received in the usual course of 
events it was questioned. From the stand- 
point of actual cost, it has been found 
cheaper to handle these matters in this 
manner than to make the investigation 
after they are questioned by the customer. 

Too many supervisors merely concen- 
trate on getting out a specified volume of 
work and maintaining discipline. This is 
not enough—to be a good supervisor, he 
must be a good teacher, able to explain not 
only how a job should be performed, but 
also why it should be done in that par- 





ticular way. The supervisor must also be 
able to inspire and enthuse those under his 
supervision. To be a good supervisor or a 
good executive, he must be a ‘good 
checker.” It is not enough to merely make 
an assignment of work—he must show 
sufficient interest to see how it is progres- 
sing and to determine that it is being done 
properly. 


Examine Activities 

It is important that all activities be con- 
stantly examined to make certain that they 
are entirely satisfactory from the customer's 
point of view as well as being economically 
sound. 

Security deposits should be taken on a 
highly selective basis and only when it 
seems absolutely necessary. It is better to 
try to find reasons why a deposit should 
not be taken than to be looking for the 
negative factors that might justify getting 
a deposit. It has been found from experi- 
ence that even in highly industrialized areas 
not more than 5% of the accounts need to 
be secured by deposits. In these same in- 
stances, the collection policy was extremely 
liberal in that shut-off notices were not sent 
until a customer was in arrears three 
months. Collection expense was also low. 
Collection calls were made only on those 
customers who failed to respond to shut- 
off notices, and only one collector was re- 
quired for every 40,000 to 50,000 accounts. 
Notwithstanding these factors, the bad debt 
losses were substantially less than one- 
tenth of one per cent. 

Collection work should be placed on a 
highly selective basis; shut-off notices 
should be sent only when absolutely neces- 
sary. These notices, instead of being de- 
manding, should be friendly and informal. 
Collection calls should be made only when 
a customer fails to respond to such notices. 
Collectors should be taught to show a sym- 
pathetic and friendly attitude instead of 
using typical “‘collector’s tactics.’’ Consid- 
eration should be given to changing the 
title of the employees who handle col- 
lections. It is suggested that they might 
be called “Customer Service Representa- 
tives” and that in addition to handling col- 
lections they also handle bill investigations 
together with any other calls which may 
affect customers. 


Expressing Appreciation 

We should express appreciation to every 
customer who finds it necessary to contact 
us for taking the time and trouble to come 
into our office or to telephone in order that 
we might have the opportunity to make the 
necessary adjustment. We should also ex- 
press regret that they were thus inconveni- 
enced, and the sincere hope that it will 
not occur again. 

When errors do occur, it is important 
that the employee contacting the customer 
does not blame another person, another de- 
partment or current conditions. This de- 
stroys the customer’s confidence in the com- 
pany’s methods and procedures. The cus- 
tomer contact employees should explain all 
of the precautions and safeguards that are 
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used to avoid errors of every kind and 
description, and then state that he cannot 
understand how this particular error could 
have occurred, and continue by expressing 
regret that it did happen. 

The cause of every error should be care- 
fully investigated, and action taken to elim- 
inate every possibility of its recurrence. 


Review Letters and Notices 


All letters and notices should be carefully 
reviewed to make certain that they are 
friendly, courteous and sympathetic, and 
that they do not contain any demands. Let- 
ters and notices should also be written in 
a personal style rather than in formal cor- 
poration style. 


Samples of Customer Comments 


A routine should be established whereby 
every customer contact employee will re- 
port at least one typical customer comment 
each day. This should include meter read- 
ers, customer interview clerks, collectors, 
bill investigators, telephone clerks, sales- 
men and service men. These comments 
should cover both the good and the bad 
in order that a proper cross section might 
be secured. Every unfavorable comment 
should be reported without fail in order 
that an investigation may be made to de- 
termine the reason for the customer having 
been irritated or annoyed so that anything 
that may have contributed to it may be dis- 
continued. The good comments should be 
analyzed from the standpoint of constantly 
doing more and more of those things which 
contribute to such comments. 

We must be customer relations sensitive 


PITTSBURGH GAS UTILITIES 


in everything that we do. We must estab- 
lish high customer relations standards and 
use those standards as a yardstick by which 
all of our activities are measured. Doing 
this does not mean that economic con- 
siderations are subordinate because good 
customer relations are never expensive but 
always profitable. Every case of customer 
dissatisfaction costs a considerable amount 
of money to handle. Good customer rela- 
tions will materially assist in increasing ap- 
pliance sales and consumption. With good 
customer relations, customers will overlook 
small unavoidable matters which under 
other conditions would cause irritation. 

The word “complain” should be elimi- 
nated from the vocabulary of every em- 
ployee. No customer should ever be con- 
sidered as complaining about a bill, but 
merely making an inquiry because it seems 
too high. The psychological effect of this 
is that the matter is always handled on a 
friendlier and more sympathetic basis. 

Management must make it its business 
to know the quality of the performance of 
each employee as it affects customer rela- 
tions. The executive who is _ specifically 
charged with the responsibility of handling 
customer relations should be an individual 
who is thoroughly familiar with every activ- 
ity in order that he might be in a position 
to discuss it with the proper department 
head or supervisor and make constructive 
suggestions for such changes as will ac- 
complish the desired results. 

Customer relations reduced to its sim- 
plest terms simply means doing more and 
more of those things which please the cus- 
tomer, and discontinuing all those things 
which can possibly annoy the customer. 


CRYSTALLIZE POSTWAR RANGE PLANS 


HE three natural gas companies serv- 

ing the Greater Pittsburgh area were 
hosts to gas range manufacturers Decem- 
ber 19 in an informal conference outlin- 
ing plans for local range sales after the 
war. 

Chairman of the conference was Christy 
Payne, Jr., sales manager of the Peoples 
Natural Gas Company, whose keynote 
was one of complete cooperation with 
range dealers and manufacturers. Mr. 
Payne said that postwar plans are being 
crystallized on the basis of the experience 
of ten prewar years in which the three 
local gas companies carried on a joint 
advertising and promotion program. 

F. B. Jones, manager of sales and mar- 
ket research, Equitable Gas Company, 
gave a resume of the results of marketing 
surveys made by his company, the Gas 
Appliance Promotion Division and the 
Pittsburgh Press. The Equitable Gas 


‘Company made marketing surveys both 


in 1939 and 1943 and Mr. Jones explained 
the trend of customer opinion as evi- 
denced by the three surveys. 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 1945 


In the afternoon, W. L. Hutcheson, 
merchandise sales manager, Manufactur- 
ers Light & Heat Company, gave a frank 
discussion of how the gas companies ex- 
pect to work in cooperation and harmony 
with the gas range manufacturers and 
dealers in protection of the cooking load 
and in turn what they expect as the deal- 


er’s opportunity in the mutually bene- 
ficial plan. Among the pertinent points 
in the joint gas program were: an in- 
crease in the Gas Appliance Promotion 
Division activities; expansion of joint 
advertising; model kitchen displays as 
soon as conditions permit; dealer display 
assistance; more meetings with manufac- 
turers; more dealer meetings and contacts 
and more assistance by home service per- 
sonnel. Among those things anticipated 
from manufacturers were a local resident 
manufacturer's representative and local 
warehousing; availability of sales volume 
figures and periodic manufacturer’s dem- 
onstrations. 

The forty-eight persons, comprised of 
representatives of twenty gas range manu- 
facturers, gas utilities and the advertising 
agency of Ketchum MacLeod & Grove, 
Inc., who assembled at the luncheon re- 
cess, heard short addresses supporting the 
postwar dealer cooperative program by 
E. M. Borger, president of the Peoples 
Natural Gas Company, who acted as 
chairman of the luncheon meeting, C. E. 
Bennett, president of Manufacturers Light 
& Heat Company and D. P. Hartson, vice- 
president of Equitable Gas Company. 


Helium Sales at High Level 


EW industrial uses for helium, chiefly 

in the welding of magnesium and its 
alloys and now extensively utilized in the 
aircraft industry, increased sales of this 
non-inflammable gas to commercial distrib- 
utors in the United States to more than 
250,000,000 cu.ft. monthly during 1944, 
the Bureau of Mines reports. Helium also 
is being sent to other private industries 
working on Army and Navy contracts, but 
this is included in confidential military dis- 
tribution figures. 

In less than 2 years the monthly average 
diverted to commercial distributors has in- 
creased from about 88,000 cu.ft. in 1942 
to the present average of about 250,000 
cu.ft. Bureau officials say even greater 
quantities of helium are available for in- 
dustrial and medical uses. 

Marketing of gas, other than that con- 
signed to the Army, the Navy, and the 
Weather Bureau, is handled by commercial 
distributors. 





Luncheon meeting at which Pittsburgh plan for range promotion was outlined 
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J. H. WARDEN, Chairman 


J. J. QUINN, Vice-Chairman 





F. W. WILLIAMS, Secretary 


Residential Gas Program for '45 


f bes outlook for a productive 
year in the Residential Gas Sec- 
tion grows increasingly brighter as 
the plans of the various committees 
are unfolded. While a few commit- 
tees are holding up announcement 
of their programs until all details 
are completed, the following high- 
lights of the other committee activ- 
ities make it apparent that the Sec- 
tion is well organized and gaining 
momentum as the year’s activities 





get under way. 


]. H. Warden 


Section Chairman 


Much of the work completed this 
year will mark the culmination of 





J. J. Quinn 
Section 
Vice-Chairman 


plans originating under the able 
leadership of B. A. Seiple and C. V. Sorenson, 1943 and 1944 Residential Gas Sec- 
tion chairmen, and great credit is due them and their co-workers for their untiring 
efforts. Practically all of last year’s committee chairmen have consented to serve again 
thus assuring experience at the helm and no lost motion. It is a privilege to serve 


with such a splendid team. 


The gas industry may rest assured that the Residential Gas Section has not been 
asleep during the period when merchandise was not available for sale and that, re- 
gardless of when equipment is again on the market, its committees will have a pro- 
gram ready to take advantage of every opportunity. We bespeak your continued 
support and cooreration for all of our committees.—J. H. WARDEN. 


Committee on Improving Domestic 
Gas Appliances 


F. M. ROSENKRANS, Chairman 


HE first impor- 

tant work be- 
fore the Committee 
on Improving Do- 
mestic Gas Appli- 
ances is the study of 
current CP gas range 
requirements with a 
view of revising and 
upgrading these re- 
quirements as a 
means of assuring 
that the CP range 
will provide the ul- 
timate in perform- 
ance. Membership of the committee charged 
with this important activity is composed 
jointly of representatives of gas utilities and 
CP gas range manufacturers. 

As a result of the recently completed 
postwar gas appliance survey, prepared un- 
der the jurisdiction of this committee, a 
large number of suggestions regarding CP 
ranges were secured from the gas industry: 





F. M. Rosenkrans 


Various other suggestions have been re- 
ceived concerning changes in CP gas range 
specifications to enhance the performance 
and acceptance of the CP range. 

Because manufacturers are now engaged 
in producing war materials and will be 
faced with the many problems of reconver- 
sion, it is the unanimous opinion of CP 
range manufacturers that there should be no 
change in present range specifications for 
CP ranges produced immediately after the 
war. It is their opinion that if manufactur- 
ers have to complicate their conversion and 
production because of immediate changes in 
CP specifications, gas companies would not 
be able to get many CP ranges for sale 
when manufacturers are in a position to 
resume production. 

During this wartime period, research, de- 
velopment and design activities are being 
carried on by the gas industry and manu- 
facturers to the extent that facilities are 
available. Attention of the committee will 
be focused first on certain CP specifications 
as they now stand that prevent incorpora- 
tion of new developments into CP range 
designs which would greatly enhance per- 
formance and acceptance of the range. Re- 


visions in these requirements will be con- 
sidered by the committee to permit the in- 
corporation of advancements in design and 
performance as soon as such advancements 
can be included in CP range models by the 
manufacturers. 

It is felt that, through the work of the 
Committee on Improving Domestic Gas 
Appliances, a most important contribution 
can be made to the postwar development of 
the gas industry. 


Domestic Range Committee 
WALLACE M. CHAMBERLAIN, Chairman 


URING the war years when gas range 
manufacture has been so drastically 
curtailed, the Domestic Range Committee 
has felt that its two main functions were 
to (1) do everything possible of a pro- 
motional nature to keep the CP seal and 
the Certified Performance Program alive in 
the minds of our customers and (2) effec- 
tively plan for the postwar improvement of 
the appliance and merchandising practices. 
To this end, the CP range manufacturers 
have consistently appropriated sizeable sums 
for trade journal advertising and for pro- 
motional programs such as the CP Business 
Building Program that was distributed to 
all gas utilities early last year. Most gas 
companies have responded favorably to this 
program and, in turn, have distributed the 
portfolio to the gas range dealers in their 
respective territories. The program in- 
cluded an advertising mat service as well 





Wallace M. Chamberlain 
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as customer hand-out pieces and special 
envelopes for War Bonds. The advertising 
program received coverage in such publica- 
tions as the House Furnishing Review, Gas, 
Gas Age, Retail Management, American Gas 
Journal, Hardware Age, Canadian Gas 
Journal, Hardware Retailer, Gas Appliance 
Merchandising, Architectural Forum, Elec- 
trical Merchandising, Architectural Record, 
Electric Home Equipment Dealer, Practical 
Builder, National Furniture Review, Amer- 
ican Builder, Retail Home Furnishing and 
What's New in Home Economics. 

Several meetings were held following the 
completion of the industry-wide survey on 
improved postwar appliances, and many 
recommendations were made to the Com- 
mittee on Improving Domestic Gas Appli- 
ances. 

Committee personnel has been main- 
tained on the system of equal representa- 
tion by CP manufacturers and gas utilities. 
Gas utility members of the committee are 
CP Regional Managers, covering all geo- 
graphical sections of the United States. 
Each Regional Manager has been respon- 
sible for the appointment of State Manag- 
ers in his territory so that we will enter the 
postwar merchandising era with an organ- 
ization geared to give complete coverage in 
the dissemination of information as well as 
in the promotional aspects of the CP Pro- 
gram. 

The most recent meeting of the whole 
committee was held in Cleveland the latter 
part of November at which time the pro- 
motional program for the first six months 
of 1945 was decided upon. Manufacturers 
have voted an appropriation of $35,000.00 
and have hired James I. Gorton, formerly 
of Wortman, Barton & Goold, Inc., on a 
full-time basis for the promotion of the 
CP range. 

The 1945 program will consist of full 
page advertisements in the above publica- 
tions which cover every major dealer field, 
and domestic science teachers and students. 

In addition to these trade paper adver- 
tisements, a twelve page, two color Dealer 
Kit will be available, provided sufficient 
interest is shown by utility companies and 
enough advance orders received to under- 
write the initial preparation costs. This kit 
is designed to place in the hands of utility 
companies material which they can use in 
demonstrating to dealers the aggressiveness 
with which the gas industry is going to at- 
tack postwar markets and to show dealers 
definite steps they can take to profit by 
pushing CP gas ranges. Included in this 
kit will be a 27” x 36”, two-color poster, a 
prospect card, bill stuffer, five ready-to-run 
advertisements, a description of the en- 
larged A. G. A. advertising, and promo- 
tional programs. Samples of the material 
will not be contained in the kit, and it is 
suggested that utilities make up a promo- 
tional package containing a supply of mate- 
tial and make it available to each dealer 
with the kit. Kits and samples of the ma- 
terial will be forwarded to all utility com- 
panies. 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 1945 


A four page CP news digest will be for- 
warded each month to gas utilities, outlin- 
ing successful sales plans being used and 
items of interest to sales managers. 

A list of publicity articles originating in 
connection with the 1944 program has re- 
sulted in more than sixty two full pages of 
news stories on “CP” in trade papers, and 
the 1945 program calls for a substantial in- 
crease in publicity. 

The first advertisement in the 1945 cam- 
paign will give a complete story on the 
“CP” program and will make available a 
reprint which will be effective in telling 
dealers the purpose, history and future 
plans of this program. 

The committee has pledged full support 
to the Coordinated Gas Kitchen Program, 
and individual members have been active 
in its formulation. Much of our promo- 
tional work will be done cooperatively with 
the Coordinated Gas Kitchen Committee. 

Recognizing the increasing importance of 
dealer cooperation, the committee has in- 
vited representatives of the Master Plumb- 
ers Association, the Home Appliance Sec- 
tion of the National Retail Dry Goods As- 
sociation, the National Retail Hardware 
Association and the National Retail Furni- 
ture Association to serve on an advisory 
committee that will meet periodically with 
the Interim Committee in the future. 

A representative of the Liquefied Petro- 
leum Gas Association has also been added 
to the committee membership. 

H. Vinton Potter, director of the Coor- 
dinated Gas Kitchen, and Floyd M. Rosen- 
krans, chairman of the Committee on Im- 
proving Domestic Gas Appliances, are also 
serving as associate members of the Do- 
mestic Range Committee. 


Committee on Selection and Training 
of Sales Personnel 


R. E. WILLIAMS, Chairman 


HE Committee 

on Selection and 
Training of Sales 
Personnel has under- 
taken a two-fold as- 
signment. Its first 
task, that of pro- 
viding an adequate 
program for the se- 
lection of sales per- 
sonnel, has been 
lightened consider- 
ably through the co- 
operation of Servel, 
Inc., who have made 
Dr. Robert N. McMurry’s comprehensive 
workable program available to the gas in- 
dustry. 

Secondly, in order to be fully prepared 
for intense postwar competition, the com- 
mittee has arranged an industry-wide pro- 
gram for indoctrination and sales training. 
This program was described in the January 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

Salient features of this two-fold program 
have been outlined to the industry in a 





R. E. Williams 
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series of meetings from Coast to Coast. 
These meetings have been held in Boston, 
New York, Pittsburgh, Chicago, Kansas 
City, Dallas and Atlanta. In cooperation 
with the Pacific Coast Gas Association, ad- 
ditional meetings will be held February 2 
in Portland, February 5 in San Francisco, 
and February 8 in Los Angeles. 

It remains for this program to be put 
into action as early as possible in 1945. All 
gas companies are strongly urged to place 
their commitments for tentative purchases 
of the training course so that the committee 
may start production. No further action can 
be taken until this step is completed and 
probable sales determined. It is a forward- 
looking program that deserves the indus- 
try’s wholehearted support. 


Committee on Housing 
LEON OURUSOFF, Chairman 


HE field as- 
signed this com- 

mittee is recognized 
as very important 
and extremely rami- 
fied. New responsi- 
bilities become un- 
covered as activities 
spread. To cope 
with these enlarged 
responsibilities, the 
organization of the 
committee has been 
expanded to include 
two vice-chairmen, 
two new subcommittees and additional 
members. With this set-up, it is hoped 
that the committee will broaden its field of 
activity and maintain past standards of per- 
formance. 
Electric & Gas Co., Newark, and N. E. 
Wooters, Servel, Inc., Evansville, have been 

H. Preston Morehouse, Public Service 
appointed vice-chairmen of the committee, 
and in addition head up important sub- 
committees. 

Following is an outline of the 1945 pro- 
gram: 


Leon Ourusoff 


Publicity and Specifications 


(H. Preston Morehouse, Chairman) 


A model of energy and effective organ- 
ization, this group has completed in twelve 
months the preparation and issuance for in- 
dustry’s review of the new Manual for 
Architects and Builders. The Manual is 
scheduled to be published during the first 
half of this year. The price will be approxi- 
mately $3.00 per copy and the backlog of 
orders now stands at 6,000 copies. 

There is much left to be done in connec- 
tion with further developing and adequately 
distributing the new Manual. It appears as 
if the task of keeping this book current will 
become an important permanent function of 
this committee. 

In addition to this absorbing activity the 
subcommittee is now considering a study of 
the AIA filing system, particularly the In- 
dex Section. Certain portions thereof per- 











taining to gas service and appliances are 
antiquated and inadequately captioned. The 
AIA will welcome the committee’s coopera- 
tion in this matter. 


Prefabrication 
(N. E. Wooters, Chairman) 

Activities of this group will be expanded. 
Regional meetings have been organized and 
already started. Relations with prefabrica- 
tors will be strengthened. 

It is earnestly hoped that the A. G. A. 
Laboratories will find it possible to fulfill 
the request made by many prefabricators 
for our assistance in solving condensation 
problems. Such assistance would place in 
our hands a valuable tool for promoting gas 
service in this modern field of construction. 

The committee will keep in close touch 
with organizations interested in developing 
standards and specifications for prefabri- 
cated houses. 


Cooperation with Housing Associations and 
Agencies 
(L. Macomber, Chairman) 


The program for the coming year is 
planned as a continuation of past years ac- 
tivities. Membership has been reinforced 
to allow for better regional coverage. Con- 
tacts will be easier and more effective be- 
cause the ice was broken last year. As the 
Manual becomes available it will provide 
opportunities for presenting and discussing 
it with key men in the building industry. 
Several groups have been added to last 
year’s list of assign contacts. 


Mortgage Financing Institution 
(C. G. Young, Chairman) 


This new committee is being organized 
to stimulate the exchange of information 
between the gas industry and _ financial 
groups comprised of: 

Mortgage bankers 

Insurance companies 

Bank and trust companies 
Building and loan associations 


These interests are at the present time 
planning future housing projects. Specifica- 
tions are subject to the control of their tech- 
nical staffs or advisors. The committee will 
keep these institutions informed on the ad- 
vantages of gas and on the activities and 
achievements of our industry. 


City Planning and Rehabilitation 
(B. T. Franck, Chairman) 

Urban decentralization is impending. Yet, 
disorderly and sweeping suburban expan- 
sion that causes collapse of urban real es- 
tate values can be checked to a certain ex- 
tent through planning and organized efforts 
of citizens, property owners and business 
groups. It is in the interest of our industry 
to cooperate with such groups. 

Scattered, though effective efforts in this 
direction were initiated by several utilities 
in the past year. Milwaukee was a brilliant 
example. 

The objectives of this committee are: 





(a) To keep in touch with all national 
activities pointed at city rehabilitation and 
the promotion of new home ownership, 

(b) To interpret and correlate informa- 
tion received from gas utilities, 

(c) To make recommendations to the in- 
dustry. 

Cost of Utility Services 
(E. P. Kramer, Chairman) 


This subcommittee has set two goals for 
this year: 

First, to collect, analyze and summarize 
as much data as can be obtained on cost of 
appliance maintenance in housing projects, 

Second, in cooperation with the Distribu- 
tion Committee, to develop and publish a 
study of typical distribution system designs 
applicable to various categories of housing 
projects. 

General 

It is proposed to continue: 

(a) Active cooperation with other 
A. G. A. committees, particularly in con- 
nection with the New Freedom Gas Kitchen 
and ventilation research, 

(b) Memberships in appropriate trade 
groups, 

(c) Watchful observation and reporting 
to the industry of noteworthy develop- 
ments in the building industry. 


Refrigeration Committee 
J. L. JOHNSON, Chairman 


HE Refrigera- 

tion Committee 
was originally a 
sales promotion com- 
mittee. When gas 
appliance merchan- 
dising is resumed, 
the committee will, 
undoubtedly, again 
be primarily con- 
cerned with the sales 
promotion efforts of 
our industry in the 
matter of residential 
refrigeration with 


J. L. Johnson 


gas service. 

For the coming year, members of the 
committee have developed, through cor- 
respondence, appropriate subjects for con- 
sideration and later presentation to our gas 
utilities. During the present Association 
year, the Refrigeration Committee expects 
to concern itself with the following sub- 
jects: 

1. Product Training for Salesmen. 

2. Dealer Merchandising. 

3. Product Development and Improve- 
ment. 

4. National and Local Advertising. 

5. Other Local Utility Promotion. 

6. Increased Recognition in Educational 
Institutions. 

As rapidly as today’s unusual conditions 
will permit, the Refrigeration Committee 
expects to release helpful material on all of 
these subjects for the consideration, guid- 
ance and use of the gas utilities of our As- 
sociation. 











House Heating and Winter Air 
Conditioning Committee 


J. C. SACKMAN, Chairman 


HE function of 

the House Heat- 
ing and Winter Air 
Conditioning Com- 
mittee, membership 
of which is com- 
prised of gas utility 
representatives and 
gas heating equip- 
ment manufacturers, 
is to promote the 
use of gas for heat- 
ing in the residen- 
tial field. 

During the past 
three years, lacking gas heating equipment 
to promote and sell, the committee through 
its Subcommittees on CP Requirements, has 
concentrated in preparing CP Requirements 
for Forced Warm Air Heating Equipment 
and Its Installation. 

At a recent meeting of the CP Require- 
ments Subcommittee, considerable progress 
was made toward the completion of the 
requirements and it is expected that the 
next meeting of the subcommittee will re- 
sult in their final adoption. 

A CP Promotional Subcommittee is ac- 
tive in setting up a Promotional Program 
for use by the industry when appliances be- 
come available for sale. During the coming 
year, it is planned to set up a Subcommittee 
on Direct Heating and a Subcommittee on 
Promoting Summer Air Conditioning. 


J. C. Sackman 


Window and Store Display 
Committee 


GEORGE W. BROWNE, Chairman 


HE list of con- 
tributors to the 
latest A. G. A. Win- 
dow & Store Display 
Bulletin has in- 
creased, in the last 
three years, from an 
average of twelve to 
more than forty con- 
tributors per issue. 
The committee is 
proud of this in- 
crease and credits it 
to the established 
policy of placing the 
accent on displays that could be adapted to 
the use of small as well as large utilities. 
During the coming year the committee 
will continue to contact display poster 
manufacturers and supply them with in- 
formation pertaining to A. G. A. National 
Advertising so that utility display men may 
purchase display material that ties in with 
it, thus increasing the value of both of 
these advertising mediums. 

Plans include the early publication of 
two news letters; one to contain all the 
material available on coordinated gas 
kitchens that would aid displaymen to pro- 


George W. Browne 
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mote this important activity; the other to 
be aimed at gas appliances and services. 

A National Window Display Contest was 
conducted in conjunction with the Fifth 
War Loan Drive. This contest, sponsored 
by the Display World Magazine, and pub- 
licized for the gas industry by this com- 
mittee, received more than 2,000 entries from 
all types and sizes of retail stores through- 
out the country. Gas industry display men 
won twelve of the two hundred citations 
awarded by the Treasury department for 
outstanding window displays. This is proof 
of the valuable work our men are doing 
and it establishes a record of which we 
may be rightfully proud. 

The Window & Store Display Commit- 
tee has sponsored a contest in conjunction 
with the Sixth War Loan Drive. The con- 
test is completed and results are announced 
elsewhere in this issue of the MONTHLY. 

The committee is anxious to receive pho- 
tographs of window displays from all mem- 
ber companies so that the next bulletin 
will contain examples of the work of all 
of our gas utility displaymen. 


Home Service Committee 
COLLEEN FOWLER, Chairman 


HE Home Serv- 

ice Committee 
has set up plans for 
a series of regional 
Home Service Work 
Shops to be held in 
the spring of 1945. 
The purpose of the 
Work Shops, which 
is limited to gas 
company home serv- 
ice personnel, is to 
give impetus to con- 
tinued cooperation 
with the govern- 
ment food and nutrition wartime programs. 
The Program wiil include actual food and 
equipment demonstrations, discussions of 
wartime home calls, factors governing fin- 
ished products in food preparation and new 
food developments. There will also be a re- 
fresher program in home service organiza- 
tion and personnel training, and “Questions 
and Answers on Kitchen Planning, Now 
and Tomorrow.” 

Prior to the Work Shops, two subcom- 
mittee assignments will be available for 
Home Service Committee discussion at a 
meeting preceding the Work Shops and for 
general presentation on the Work Shop 
programs. These will include a Students’ 
Handbook on Home Service for distribution 
to students and teachers in colleges to at- 
tract their interest in home service work as 
a career and give them a picture as to what 
the work entails and how best to train for 
it. The second assignment is that of re- 
vision and enlargement of the home service 
booklet of 1939 entitled ‘Training Course 
within the Company.” The final printing 
of these reports will be carried together 
under the general subject of home setvice 
training. 





Colleen Fowler 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 1945 


During the war, the Home Service Com- 
mittee has released five printed Interim 
Bulletins on phases of cooperation with the 
national programs of food and equipment 
conservation as follows: ‘Home Service 
Volunteers,” “Wartime Home Service,” 
“Uncle Sam Wants It To Last’’ (care of 
equipment), “Visual Aids in Wartime Dem- 
onstrations,” and “Home Service Programs 
for Young America.’ Other subject matter 
has been prepared for use in food preserva- 
tion and wartime home calls. This wartime 
material has quite adequately covered the 
subject needs of home service departments, 
and, therefore, it is planned that no addi- 
tional subject matter reports will be pre- 
pared in this year’s program of work. 


Water Heater Committee 
Cc. S. STACKPOLE, Chairman 


T recent meet- 

ings of the Gas 
Water Heater Com- 
mittee a great deal 
of time was devoted 
to a discussion of 
the answers which 
had been received 
to the A. G. A. Gas 
Water Heater ques- 
tionnaire which was 
sent to member com- 
panies. The answers 
indicated a real in- 
terest in a CP water heater promotional pro- 
gram, and the committee decided to devote 
a great deal of its effort toward completing 
the program in 1945. 





C. S. Stackpole 


Frank H. Trembly, Jr., chairman of the 
CP Specifications and Installation Subcom- 
mittee, has held several meetings and 
tentative specifications were drawn up and 
subsequently submitted to the entire com- 
mittee for review and discussion. These 
suggested requirements were then sent to 
member gas companies and gas water 
heater manufacturers for comments, criti- 
cisms and additions. Many answers con- 
taining constructive suggestions and criti- 
cisms were received from both of these 
branches of the industry. These suggestions 
have been carefully considered, and specifi- 
cations with changes are again being 
drawn up for further submission to those 
interested in order to bring about adoption 
as rapidly as possible. 

Another subcommittee under the chair- 
manship of Roger Gordon of the Washing- 
ton Gas Light Company has been assigned 
the task of drawing up the all-important 
promotional phase of the CP program. 

While the CP program continues to have 
top priority in the committee's activities, 
other matters are also receving due consid- 
eration, including the following: 


1. The matter of production and sale of 
gas water heaters under existing limitations 
will continue to be a subject of interest, and 
the committee will continue to devote at- 
tention to this very important matter as 
well as to the question of adequate repair 
and replacement parts. 

2. It is the consensus of the committee 
that gas water heating as such has been re- 
ceiving too little publicity in the trade 
journals and other related publications re- 
cently. As a result, William Schmidt of Long 
Island Lighting Co. was assigned the task 
of suggesting ways and means of obtaining 





GREEN TROOPS DON’T WIN 


OU would not willingly send Ameri- 

can boys into battle until they are pre- 
pared to fight—their success depends on 
training. 

The same thought applies to your sales- 
men—it would not be fair to them—and 
certainly would be a gross injustice to your 
company—to throw them into the “BAT- 
TLE OF THE FUELS” without adequate 
training. 

OUR COMPETITORS ARE ALREADY 
MOBILIZING! 

Practical training of residential gas sales- 
men and dealers is an absolute must if 
we are to meet successfully severe and un- 
precedented competition for the consumer 
dollar in the postwar era. 

Your committee has given thorough study 
to the problem. Our conclusions have been 
laid before you in regional meetings and 
in the broadside illustrated below. We be- 
lieve they merit your careful review and 
consideration. If you have not received a 
copy of the broadside, please get in touch 
with the American Gas Association, 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


BATTLES! 


To produce the two courses described in 
the broadside and get them into operation 
will take an investment of many thousands 
of dollars, and fully a year’s time. If we 
are going to be ready, we must start now! 

Your committee cannot undertake this 
responsibility without your support. Ne/- 
ther of the courses described will actually 
be produced until a sufficient demand for 
it appears. 

We need to know at once the extent to 
which your company will probably par- 
ticipate in this program. A form for send- 
ing us a statement of your intention is 
attached to the 
broadside. Will 
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suitable material for publication in the 
proper branches of the trade and consum- 
ers’ press. Articles prepared by home service 
directors are to be submitted to Jessie Mc- 
Queen for inclusion in A. G. A. home 
service bulletins and any possible publicity 
in women’s magazines. Mr. Schmidt's own 
article entitled “The Gas Industry's New 
Equation 1 + 1 = 4* has already 
aroused a great deal of interest in the in- 
dustry, and reprints have been made for the 
Canadian Gas Association and the water 
heater division of A. G. A. E. M., and 
copies have been distributed among the 
sales managers of member companies of 
A. G. A. It is planned to continue these 
publicity efforts during the coming year. 

3. A cooperative plan has been worked 
out with the Cleanliness Institute of the 
Association of American Soap and Glycer- 
ine Producers. Under this plan letters have 
been sent to A. G. A. member company 
sales managers offering to place them on 
the Institute’s mailing list to receive its 
publicity material. The committee feels 
that this material can be of invaluable as- 
sistance in water heater promotional activ- 
ities and hopes that the sales managers will 
take advantage of the Institute’s offer. 

4. It is planned to make greater use of 
the Home Service Bureau personnel in con- 
nection with water heater promotions, and 
in line with this a home service representa- 
tive has been chosen to serve on the com- 
mittee for the coming year. 

5. A subcommittee has been appointed 
to draw up a suggested contest for home 
service representatives in order to obtain 
material in regard to uses for hot water and 
how automatic gas water heating may be 
brought into the Home Service Bureaus’ 
activities. 

6. The importance of adequately sized 
automatic gas water heaters in connection 
with the use of automatic washing ma- 
chines in the postwar era has been noted by 
the committee. It is the committee's plan 
during the coming year to call this very 
important matter to the attention of the 
gas industry in publicity releases, emphasiz- 
ing the gas revenue possibilities which 
could result from the promotion of the au- 
tomatic washing machine idea, as these ap- 
pliances require a plentiful supply of hot 
water. 

7. The question of tank replacements 
and guarantees has received attention and 





*See November 1944 “A. G. A. Monthly.” 


Face Lifting 


@ The gas water heater of the postwar 
world will look less like a water heater 
and more like its fellow gas appliances, 
if P. C. G. A. crystal-ball gazing is cor- 
rect. It seems likely that it will be de- 
signed to fit in a corner of the kitchen 
or the service porch, flush to the wall 
and flush to the floor. The draft hood 
will probably be concealed within the 
heater, and the whole exterior appear- 
ance will be neat and attractive. Along 
with this will go improved performance, 
longer life and simplified operation. 


will continue to receive consideration. It 
has been suggested that the manufacturers 
consider length of guarantees, the differ- 
ential in time between ferrous and non- 
ferrous tank guarantees, uniformity of guar- 
antees, and the matter of standing reason- 
able service costs during the guarantee pe- 
riod. A. G. A. E. M. representatives on the 
committee indicated that these matters will 
be discussed by their branch of the indus- 
try. 
8. The matter of comparative values of 
gas versus other fuels for water heating is 
also under discussion, and it is the com- 





mittee’s opinion that the proper postwar 
committee has this matter under considera- 
tion, and it is the hope of the Water Heat. 
ing Committee that similar data may be 
made available for all domestic gas appli. 
ances. 

9. The committee has received and con. 
tinues to receive a number of letters from 
sales leaders in the industry. These letters 
contain a number of valuable suggestions. 

In conclusion, the Gas Water Heating 
Committee welcomes any and all sugges. 
tions or criticisms which will make its con- 
tribution to the industry more valuable. 


NEW FREEDOM GAS KITCHEN DISPLAY 


AT HOME BUILDERS SHOW 


EVERAL thousand top-flight builders 

and others interested in the home build- 
ing and construction industry attended the 
Builders’ Exhibition sponsored by the Na- 
tional Association of Home Builders of the 
United States at the Hotel Sherman, Chi- 
cago, January 15-20. 

The exhibit included displays of building 
materials, equipment and appliances by rep- 
resentative and nationally known manufac- 
turers and distributors. It was the first show 
of its type held exclusively for home build- 
ers. 

In addition to the exhibits a series of in- 
teresting and informative clinic meetings 
were held which were addressed by execu- 
tives in the government and private home- 
building industries. 

H. Vinton Potter, director of the New 
Freedom Gas Kitchen Program of the Amer- 
ican Gas Association spoke January 26 on 
“What's New in Gas Appliances,” stress- 
ing the New Freedom program and what 
it means to the home-building industry. 
More speakers representing the gas in- 
dustry participated in other sessions. 

An effective and attractive display fea- 
turing the New Freedom Gas Kitchen was 
prepared by the American Gas Association 
in cooperation with the Association of Gas 
Appliances and Equipment Manufacturers. 


A picture of this display is shown above. 
It occupied a space approximately 12 ft. 
long, 6 ft. high and 214 ft. deep; the 
color scheme is blue, white and ivory. 

In addition to this display, American 
Stove Company, George D. Roper Corp., 
Servel Inc., The Bryant Heater Co., Sur- 
face Combusion, A. O. Smith Corp. and 
Mueller Furnace Co. had attractive displays 
in the show. 


One-Man Kitchen 


Installation 


AKING its first bid for the postwar 

new-homes kitchen market, Mullins 
Manufacturing Corp., Youngstown Pressed 
Steel division, Warren, Ohio, is now dis- 
tributing a 24-page booklet entitled, “The 
Builder's Kitchen,’’ which bids for build- 
ers’ attention. It makes the point that the 
Youngstown product saves builders unnec- 
essary labor costs, that only one man is 
required to set up and install the steel 
cabinet sink and cabinets. Installation of 
the latter is simplified, also base cabinet 
installations are shipped from the factory 
already equipped with sub-bases and hard- 
ware, thus relieving builders of time re- 
quired in fitting cabinet doors and drawers. 





Striking gas kitchens were keynote of A. G. A.-A.G.A.E.M. display at Home Shou 
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Gas Ideal for Baking and Drying 


AS is the ideal fuel for heating in- 

dustrial baking and drying ovens. 
That is my personal opinion and my own 
company wholeheartedly supports this view. 
Out of every 100 industrial ovens sold by 
my company, 72 are gas-fired. Most of the 
others are electrically heated, going on 
ships, on the battlefields and many other 
places where gas is not available. Only a 
few ovens are oil- or steam-heated. 

It is not my intention to criticize or con- 
demn any particular types of heating. My 
own opinion is that each method has dis- 
tinct advantages for certain applications, 
and that no one method is a cure-all or the 
best for every requirement. The problem 
simply resolves itself into getting the right 
method of heating for the right job. 


Infra Red Heating 

We can review the subject of infra red 
heating to advantage by recalling the day 
when you went into the automobile service 
shop and saw a man applying heat to a re- 
paired fender or body section from one, 
two or three infra red lamps mounted on 
a stand. Such early open infra red lamp 
installations caused workers to have ill ef- 
fects from the fumes. Various manufac- 
turers, under pressure of State industrial 
commissions, placed hoods over the top of 
the infra red lamp system to which they at- 
tached exhauster equipment. As soon as the 
exhaust fans started to drive the fumes out 
of the room, it immediately started to ag- 
gravate temperature differences due to cold 
room air striking the bottom of the parts 
being dryed. As more 70 degree air hit 
the part, the differences in metal tempera- 
ture were increased, and finish baking was 
more uneven. 

It was also noticed that as soon as the 
exhauster equipment was put into opera- 
tion, the baking and drying took longer and 
it was either necessary to leave the parts 
in the unit a little longer time, sacrificing 
some of the production volume, or it was 
necessary to add additional banks of infra 
ted lamps if production was to be main- 
tained. Of course it was obvious that the 
cost per unit of production immediately 
went up, too. 

We have been talking about infra red 
lamps on open racks mounted on open struc- 
tural steel frames. As some of the manu- 





Abstract of paper presented before 1944 Mid- 
west Industrial Gas Council. 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 1945 


BY F. H. FABER 


Sales Manager, Despatch Oven Co., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


facturing engineers realized the high cost 
of heating ventilation air and also heating 
of the product itself by infra red lamps, 
they believed that if they could enclose the 
infra red bank system that they would ac- 
complish a great deal in the way of power 
savings, and that they might also be able 
to increase their production. Some of these 
enclosures were uninsulated. Others were 
more elaborate and had all the way from 1” 
to 4” of rockwool insulation. Needless to 
say, a saving was immediately effected 
a varied all the way from 5% up to 

7%, depending upon the before and after 
pre of the set-up. 

Some of these men believed that further 
savings could be accomplished if they could 
use convection heating along with the radi- 
ant heating. Some manufacturers caused the 
fresh air to come in around the sockets of 
the infra red lamps and proceed to the 
top of the unit behind the lamp. Then by 











4 EXHAUST FAN 
Figure A 
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means of an exhaust duct in the bottom of 
the unit connected to an exhaust fan, they 
caused this so-called preheated air to come 
downward around the part and be ex- 
hausted. See Fig. A. 

Another manufacturer caused the fresh 
air to come in around the socket; however, 
as the air was preheated, it was introduced 
around the oven through openings around 
the lamps and again caused to blow down- 
ward into a duct at the bottom (Fig. B) 
and exhausted by a fan. Naturally there 
was an improvement in operating condi- 
tions. However, some of the factors pecul- 
iar to infra red lamp heating still existed. 
After the lamps had once been adjusted for 
the particular part being processed, the 
only element left for control was time. 
There were so many factors that affected 
the final baking result and which were so 
variable and so unpredictable that, in the 
estimation of our engineers, it fell short 
of being the ideal system for all finish bak- 
ing problems. For instance, to mention a 
few, the temperature of the metal varied 
immensely with the same setting of lamps 
depending upon the color that was being 
processed. This temperature: varied equally 








TO EXHAUST FAN 


Figure B 








as much if the surface were glossy or if it 
were dull—if it were flat or if it were 
round—if it had an even contour or if it 
had an uneven contour. 

The time factor was not stable from day 
to day. A new lamp had a high efficiency, 
and an older lamp had a lower efficiency, 
and as the natural deterioration of the 
lamp took place the time factor would have 
changed to accomplish the same results. 

It was also found that small voltage 
changes had a considerable effect on the 
intensity of the radiation. Maintenance was 
high, as was operating cost. 

Our engineers believed that the air which 
was going to be used for ventilation pur- 
poses should be introduced into the infra 
red oven at a predetermined temperature, 
and that it should not rely upon tempera- 
tures which might be obtained as the air 
passed by sockets, the backs of reflectors, 
along the sides of the lamps and the like. 
So they set about designing a small heating 
system of the convection type which would 
introduce just the amount of air needed for 
ventilation. This air could be introduced 
at temperatures from those of the room up 
to 50 degrees in excess of the parts tem- 
perature. 

A series of tests were conducted utilizing 
this new arrangement, and the results which 
were obtained were amazing. It was found 
that a given finish could be processed in 
less time in the Despatch Convect-O-Ray 
system than it could be processed in the 
standard infra red unit alone. On one par- 
ticular finish which required approximately 
30 minutes in the standard prewar convec- 
tion oven, it was found that a satisfactory 
hardness and quality could be obtained in 
a standard infra red unit in approximately 
seven minutes, and that in the Convect-O- 
Ray system, it required just a little more 
than three minutes. 

I might state here that when our engi- 
neers conceived the idea of Convect-O-Ray, 
they did so primarily with the thought of 
helping the firms who had put in standard 
infra red systems, and who had complained 
about the results which they had obtained. 
It was the engineers’ thought that, if some 
method of introducing make-up air could 
be added to the infra red system, many of 


Gas Music 


@ Every Army and every Navy Band 
gets its final touch of zip from the cym- 
bals so militantly played by the man in 
the last row. While cymbal-making is 
the work of skilled artisanship, modern 
industrial furnaces help produce better 
quality and increase speed of produc- 
tion. So pleased with industrial gas is 
The Avedis Lildjian Co., Quincy, Mass., 
leading cymbal-makers, that they en- 
thusiastically say: “Gas has proved to 
be the best method of heat treating for 
us. We've tried everything else, and the 
cost is cheaper in the long run.” 


these complaints could be eliminated. It 
was also found that, by using preheated 
air under automatic temperature control, 
various colors could be more easily accom- 
modated and many of the other factors of 
uneven baking minimized. 

In spite of all the work which was done 
on Convect-O-Ray and standard infra red 
systems, the conclusion of our engineers is 
something like this: 

Infra red or Convect-O-Ray may be used 
satisfactorily for the processing of small 
parts that may be heated evenly from infra 
red lamps on which finishes that will take 
a thermal shock have been applied. Also 
the finishes must be of a type that will not 
discolor when processed with infra red 
rays. 

We believe that the adaptation of infra 
red will vary depending upon the type of 
the finish—whether it is an air dry or a 
modified air dry or a high quality baking 
enamel. 

Our engineers cannot agree with those 
who claim that infra red bakes from the 
inside out, and that you can merely heat 
the small section on the surface of a metal 
and forget about bulkier sections of metal. 
One particular test was run with a sensi- 
tive white refrigerator finish on a 22 gauge 
sample plate; on a 16 gauge sample plate, 
and on a 3/16” sample plate. The time 
cycle and temperature of the infra red 
system was set up so that it would bake the 
finish on the 16 gauge metal perfectly. All 
samples were run into the oven at the 
same time and removed at the same time. 

According to paint experts, the finish 
on the 22 gauge metal was 300% baked; 
the finish on the 16 gauge metal was 100% 
baked, and the finish on the 3/16” plate 
was only 28% baked. Now if infra red 
could heat and process only the surfaces 
of the metals, all of these finishes should 
have come out the same. The fact that 
they did not come out the same proves the 
fact that baking time will vary depending 
upon the thickness of the cross section of 
the metal. Also there was slight discolora- 
tion. 

As all types of finishes will not process 
without discoloration under infra red rays, 
our engineers started to work on a new 
angle, believing that the baking of finishes 
was a matter of time and temperature for 
a given finish. Having records of all metal 
temperatures of samples that were run in 
the infra-red ovens and in the Convect-O- 
Ray ovens, they set about to bake the same 
sensitive white refrigerator finishes in con- 
vection ovens. The oven in which the test 
was made was equipped with a high capac- 
ity heating system and a high capacity air 
circulating system. Despatch gave the name 
of ‘Surg Bake” to this new system, because 
it was their plan to surge the oven tem- 
perature in order to make the metal tem- 
perature of the sample follow a predeter- 
mined curve. 

In other words, if a finish was to bake 
at 275 degrees F. the actual oven tem- 
perature may for the first part of the proc- 
essing time be as high as 325 or 350 de- 


grees F. The plan was to drop the surge 
bake at such time that the reducing tem. 
perature of the oven and the increasing 
metal temperature of the part would reach 
275 degrees at approximately the same 
time. To the amazement of Despatch engi. 
neers, it was found that the hardness of 
the finish and the quality of the finish was 
identical in the surge bake oven as it had 
been in the Convect-O-Ray oven, and ip 
addition it had no discoloration. It was 
also found that, regardless of the shape of 
the part, the results were uniform. It was 
found that all colors could be processed, 
and the only changes that needed to be 
made were the settings of the temperature 
control instrument. There was an amazing 
flexibility that made the surge bake system 
practical not only for existing finishes, but 
for future finishes that might be developed. 

Paint manufacturers have indicated to us 
that the present day finishes are of much 
lower quality than pre-war finishes, and 
they indicated also that postwar finishes 
will be of a much higher quality. 

Many have expressed the opinion that the 
convection type oven would be more prac- 
tical as an all-round unit than either the 
infra red or the Convect-O-Ray unit. This 
thought seems to be borne out by the 
larger manufacturers, as in the laying out 
of their postwar lines they seem to be 
leaning distinctly toward convection ovens. 

The surge baking system is especially 
adaptable because it can be used on batch- 
type ovens as well as on conveyor-type 
ovens. 


Surge Baking Oven Test 


A test was run on various thicknesses 
of metal with the infra red lamps and in 
the Convect-O-Ray oven, and a variety of 
results was obtained. We ran the same ex- 
periment in the surge baking oven, and lo 
and behold, when we duplicated the tem- 
perature curve on the 16 gauge sheet and 
took it out of the surge baking oven in 
exactly the same time as we had taken a 
similar sample out of the Convect-O-Ray 
oven, we found that the other two samples 
were overbaked and underbaked in the 
same manner that they had been in the Con- 
vect-O-Ray unit. All of this makes our 
engineers believe that the baking of finishes 
is a matter of time and temperature for 
a given finish and metal part. It is the 
limitation of the finish or the limitation 
of the part that determines the proper time 
and temperature relationship. 

The tests related above prove that when 
you are processing parts which have dif- 
ferent metal section thickness, you must 
reduce your speed of baking. By that, we 
mean, you must decrease your temperature 
and increase baking time so as to bake out 
the heaviest sections properly without pet- 
mitting lighter sections to become ovet- 
baked. This is important to remember when 
you are discussing finish baking problems 
with your customers and prospects. Some- 
times these amazingly short processing 
times are not practical for production lines. 

We believe that when speedy baking is ac- 
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complished, it is because there is a definite 
temperature head condition in the unit 
whether applied by radiant heat source or 
by a convection heat source. 

For finish baking ovens, filtered air is 
desirable, and it should be used whenever 
possible. 

The modern conveyor ovens of the post- 
war era will be zoned more than they were 
in the pre-war era. This creates a condi- 
tion of greater flexibility. 


Rotary Gas Cooker 


EVERAL months of commercial restau- 

rant operation lie behind the Groetchen 
Rotary Cooker, new product of the Groet- 
chen Mfg. Co., 126 N. Union Ave., Chi- 
cago 7. It promises not only to speed short 
orders but to put new precision into the 
traditionally inaccurate terms of “‘rare, 
medium, or well-done.” 

Backbone of the machine is a vertical, 
motor-driven shaft which supports two 
heavy, 29-in., cast-iron, cooking disks, re- 
volving them at a constant speed through a 
complete circle in exactly five minutes. 
Cooking takes place under the reflected heat 
of special gas burners that impinge their 
flames on fire brick and provide a constant 
temperature of 850° F. Steaks, chops, fish, 
hamburgers, what-have-you are laid in 
aluminum casseroles that have been pre- 
heated to 450° F. in one or the other of 
the two top compartments of the machine. 

If you want your steak ‘medium,’ the 
cook places the casserole on one of the iron 
disks through the centermost of three doors 
opening to each disk, and it will be deliv- 
ered automatically in four minutes by means 
of a conveyor at the machine's right. If you 
want the steak “rare,” it is put in a left- 
hand door to get a three-minute broil; if 
“well-done,” in a right-hand door to get 
the full cooking cycle of five minutes. If 
there is a job of roasting or baking to be 
done, it can be handled in one of the cas- 
serole-heating compartments at an appro- 
priate temperature. 





Newly developed rotary gas cooker 
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Clearing Stoppages from Gas Services 


LEARING serv- 

ice stoppages 
is not a new topic 
but the idea of 
clearing them by re- 
moving foreign ma- 
terials from them 
may be considered 
a recent develop- 
ment when com- 
pared with the older 
method of pushing 
these —_ troublesome 
materials back into 
the mains by one 
means or another. Perhaps we should call 
the newer method “cleaning” instead of 
“clearing.” 

Both methods have advantages since 
proper disposal of the material depends 
upon its nature. Water, for example, may 
be forced back into the main where it 
will flow to the nearest drip and be sub- 
sequently removed in quantity by drip 
trucks, but the type of stoppage we are 
dealing with here consists of hard, heavy 
materials which analyses indicate are chiefly 
composed of ferric oxide. 

An analysis of a sample of the kind of 
material I refer to is included to indicate 
that it packs very tightly, becomes hard and 
is extremely difficult to remove. The sam- 
ple may or may not be representative since 
we also encounter other types of materials 
which cause service stoppages, but they are 
not pertinent to this discussion. 





Z. J. Pery 


Sample of Material 
Removed from Service 


ANALYSIS 
Moisture and light oil 2.76% 
Heavy oil and gum 2.15 
Ferric oxide, FeO; 80.94 


Water of hydration, by difference 13.25 
100.00% 


Service stoppages first come to our atten- 
tion when the customer complains of poor 
gas supply or that the supply has failed 
altogether. It is necessary to send a serv- 
iceman to investigate the complaint since 
the customer is hardly in a position to 


* Presented before the Operating Division Meet- 
ing of the New England Gas Association held in 
Boston, January 10, 1945. 


BY T. J. PERRY 


Superintendent, Customers’ Service 
Division, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


give much detail about it. Frequently the 
cause of the complaint is found to be 
trifling and the serviceman corrects it with- 
out difficulty and with little inconvenience 
to the customer, but when a stoppage oc- 
curs in the service the situation is more 
complex. Since we do, not permit a lone 
serviceman to correct service stoppages, Our 
practice requires him to report his findings 
to his dispatcher who sends a crew of two 
men to the premises. They complete most 
of their jobs but fail in a small percentage 
of the more stubborn cases and these are 
the jobs we are discussing today. 


Old Practice Costly 

Before the development of our vacuum 
cleaning unit these stubborn cases on which 
the two-man crews failed would be turned 
over to our Street Department who found 
it mecessary to install new services in many 
instances. This was unsatisfactory because 
installation of a new service is in the nature 
of a major operation of costly proportions. 
The work depends a good deal upon the 
weather, city permits to open streets, etc. 
and currently a shortage of manpower be- 
cause of wartime conditions. These things 
are time-consuming and costly and add up 
to the most serious objection which is from 
the point of view of the customer who 
must remain without his normal gas sup- 
ply for varying periods of time ranging 
from several days to several weeks. The 
vacuum cleaning unit has reduced the time 
element to a matter of hours and materially 
reduced the cost of correcting those stub- 
born stoppages which the service crews 
could not clear. 

It has been our practice to break these 
stoppages with a snake or Sanger waste rod 
supplemented by the use of a hand pres- 
sure pump using a small quantity of air 
designed to give the stoppage a sharp jolt 
to release it. When the stoppage is broken 
the pressure of gas behind it forces the 
materials out through the cellar end of the 
service where they can be trapped in a 
disposal can or otherwise disposed of. More 
often than not, however, the pressure pump 
drives these materials back into the main. 
We have also found that the hand pressure 


pump frequently packs these materials 
tighter and consequently makes them more 
difficult to remove. Sometimes the materials 
were pushed out to the tee at the main and 
could not be moved beyond that point. 
These developments have caused us to use 
the hand pump less frequently and only in 
those cases where the men are sure that 
it will not make the condition worse. 
For some time we have looked for an 





Side view of vacuum cleaning unit showing 
arrangement of generator, pump, etc. 


improved method of correcting these con- 
ditions. We have found compressed air 
used in some instances either by compres- 
sing the air in tanks or through the use 
of a compressor. In one instance at least 
we found a company who compresses their 
own gas in small tanks which enables 
them to apply higher pressures to the stop- 
page than we could obtain with a hand 
pump and with the additional advantage 
that they were discharging their own gas 
into the service and main instead of ait. 
Live steam and undoubtedly many other 
methods that I am not familiar with have 
been tried. 

These improved methods involved addi- 
tional expense in the way of tanks, com- 
pressing operations, etc., but still retained 
the undesirable feature of failing to remove 
the foreign materials. The method we were 
seeking was one whereby these materials 
could be removed from the service and not 
be pushed back into our mains. Such a 
method would save a good many service 
replacements and provide a better and 
quicker service to the customer at less cost 
to us. Therefore, we were opposed to in- 
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vesting more money in any method which 
still pushed these materials back into our 
mains to cause stoppages elsewhere in 
services, mains, appliance controls or pilots. 

We found justification for our search in 
the fact that gas services represent an im- 
portant part of our capital structure, ap- 
proximately 10%, and any improvement 
in maintenance operations is desirable not 
only from this standpoint but also from 
the standpoint of good customer relations. 
A great deal of maintenance work has been 
done on services to correct exposed portions 
and reduce winter freeze-ups with the re- 
sult that this type of service stoppage does 
not occur as frequently as in the past. Dryer 
gas has also been an important agent in this 
accomplishment, but since every action has 
its reaction we find ourselves dealing with 
a type of service stoppage which, although 
occurring less frequently than freeze-ups, is 
certainly more difficult to correct through 
ordinary methods. 

It is important that those responsible for 
the maintenance of mains and services ex- 
ercise the utmost diligence in their stew- 
ardship and no one is more diligent than 





Vacuum hose attached to service 


our Engineer of Distribution, C. S. Gold- 
smith, who early in 1944 learned that a 
method of the kind we were seeking was 
being used by Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey. His investigations showed 
that the Public Service Corporation had 
been using the vacuum method with sufh- 
cient success to warrant a trial by us. 

Since the war imposed restrictions on 
equipment and materials for building ap- 
paratus, we had to make the best use of 
such equipment and materials as we had on 
hand with the result that our first vacuum 
unit was something of a make-shift. It 
consisted of a 500-gallon tank which we 
had on hand, lengths of pipe, hoses, etc. 
We mounted these on a platform type truck 
but since we did not have a vacuum pump 
it was necessary to assign a street compres- 
sor for the trial. This made it necessary to 
use two automotive units but we decided 
to do this since the result promised to be 
worth the effort. 

We were particularly fearsome that pull- 
ing a vacuum on a service might put out 
pilots in adjoining buildings and we 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 1945 


watched this phase of the work very care- 
fully. It did not take long to prove that 
our fears of pilot outages were groundless. 

The trial proved successful and we then 
obtained permission to build an improved 
unit which eliminated the street compressor 
and two men. The present unit is mounted 
on a single truck, manned by a serviceman, 
helper and chauffeur who also acts as helper. 
The unit is briefly described below: 

A Model HR Homelite generator, gaso- 
line driven, supplies 110 volt D. C. current 
to an electrically driven Nash Hytor vac- 
uum pump which operates at 1725 R.P.M. 
and is capable of pulling a 26” vacuum. 
The inlet of the vacuum pump is connected 
by 114” pipe through a 3” tee, which 
serves as a filter, through a 114” control 
valve and thence to the 500-gallon tank. 
The outlet of the vacuum pump is con- 
nected with 114” piping to the top of a 
20-gallon recirculating seal tank approxi- 
mately 3 full of liquid (summertime wa- 
ter, wintertime 2 to 1 mix of water and 
anti-freeze). A 34” recirculating seal line 
connects the bottom of the seal tank to 
the 114” inlet of the pump. This seal tank 
is required to keep the liquid level in the 
pump at a distance of 1” below the center- 
line of the rotor shaft and maintain the 
rotor in hydraulic balance. 

A silencer or muffler is connected to the 
top of the seal tank to allow the escape 
of the discharged air of gases. A 2” line 
runs from the 500-gallon vacuum tank 
through a control valve to a small baffled 
tank which is used to collect dirt, rust, etc. 
which is sucked from the service to pre- 
vent its entering the large tank, which is 
hard to clean. A flexible metallic hose 2” 
diameter is connected from the head of the 
service to the dirt collector tank which is 
emptied daily. 

It takes ten minutes to pull a 24” vac- 
uum on the 500-gallon tank, and we have 
found that 24” of vacuum is sufficient to 
do the job. Then the pump is shut off and the 
control valve between the head of the service 
and the 500-gallon tank is opened. The 
vacuum in the tank sucks the service clear. 

The approximate cost of this unit was: 


1—500-Gal. tank {salvaged from 
an abandoned central water 
heating unit) 

1—20-Gal. recirculating tank (also 
salvaged ) 10.00 

1—Homelite generator (bought 
about 3 years ago at a price 
of $300.00 for emergency 
street lighting and _ still 
available for this use if 
necessary ) 

1—Nash Hytor unit consisting of 
a 114 H.P. 110 volt D.C. 
motor and vacuum pump, 
type D.M., 1725 R.P.M. at 
a cost of 


The dirt collector tank, miscel- 
laneous pipe, valves and fit- 
tings plus labor for assem- 
bling the unit cost approxi- 
mately 


$ 20.00 


300.00 


435.00 


165.00 


The unit, therefore, cost us approxi- 
mately $950.00 exclusive of the truck. 
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View of re-circulating tank which main- 
tains hydraulic balance in. vacuum pump 





Connection between vacuum tank and pump 
showing strainer which prevents foreign mat- 
ter entering pump and damaging blades 











We can replace the Homelite generator 
and the electric motor with a gasoline 
driven pump when again available to fur- 
ther simplify the unit and its operation. 

Procedure for using the vacuum unit fol- 
lows: 

1. Check length of service and size of 
main from the records. 

2. Check pilots, etc. in houses on each 
side of service to be vacuumed as well as 
houses on the opposite side of the street, 
if the service is a long one attached to the 
main on the far side of the street. 

3. Remove plug from service and take 
pressure reading. 

4. Shut off service valve and disconnect 
meters on inlet side. 

5. Check meter cocks for tightness. If 
cocks are not tight, remove meters and cap 
openings. 

6. Use snake or rod to loosen stoppage. 

7. Do not use pressure pump on stop- 
pages composed of dust or rust because of 
the tendency of this material to pack. 

8. Attach vacuum machine and remove 
stoppage. 

9. Replace meters, turn on gas and re- 
light appliances. 

10. Check appliances in one house on 
each side of service if short service. Also 
check one house on each side of service on 
opposite side of street if long service. 

The rod mentioned in Item No. 6 is 
known as a “‘clog-out tool.” It was devised 
by one of our Street Department men and 
consists of a reamer head which can be 
readily changed to either the auger or cut- 
ting type head. The head is connected to a 
series of sectional handles and is placed 
into the service through a gas-tight rubber 
gland. The rod is pushed until the head 
contacts the stoppage. Then, by applying 
pressure to the rod as the handle is turned, 
the head cuts its way through the stoppage. 


In Service One Month 


We began the use of the vacuum unit 
in the latter part of July, 1944 but the sin- 
gle unit described above has only been in 
service about one month. We have cleared 
services in all types of buildings and in 
congested as well as open areas without 
extinguishing a single pilot. During this 
period the unit has successfully completed 
477 poor-supply and no-gas complaints at 
services and had but fifteen cases where 
they were unable to complete the job neces- 
sitating further action by our Street De- 
partment. 

The type of service installation on which 
the unit was unsuccessful is described in 
four of the cases below: 


1. An 114” service 45 ft. long was 
stopped. It could not be cleared with snake, 
pump or rod because the service pitched 
too close to the ceiling to attach the vacuum 
connection and it had to be relayed. 

2. An 114” service 55 ft. long was 
trapped and filled with water at the low 
point. The vacuum pump cleared the wa- 
ter, but the service was badly trapped and 
had to be relayed. 

3. Two 114” services supplying house 
without cellars. Both services terminated 


in upright pieces of pipe about 6 ft. long 
with elbows at each end. Both services had 
to be relayed as the unit could not be ap- 
plied. 


Several small services, 34” and 1”, were 
successfully cleared and will be useful for 
some time. Services in the smaller sizes 
may prove inadequate in the future, but 
postponing replacement now is an aid to 
our Street Department who are burdened 
because of the war. 

This type of stoppage does not seem to 
occur generally throughout our territory 
but appears to occur most frequently in 
certain of the older sections. We weighted 
the material removed from some services 
and found that it averaged 3 lbs. per serv- 
ice. It does not follow that this average 
weight would remain at 3 lbs. per service 
under long term recording because at one 
case we found the stoppage caused by a 
stick of wood and in another case we 
found the stoppage caused by a wad of 
paper both of which the vacuum unit with- 
drew. However, if the average weight of 
rust, dust, etc. removed held at 3 Ibs. then 
we would have removed 1,431 Ibs. of ma- 
terials from the 477 jobs completed and it 
is apparent that this much material of the 
type indicated could certainly prove recur- 
ringly troublesome if not removed. 

We have trained six of our long term 
servicemen on this work, the youngest of 
whom is 48 years of age with 28 years of 


POSTPONE DISTRIBUTION AND MOTOR 


VEHICLE CONFERENCES 


T a well-attended meeting of the pro- 

gram committees, held January 16 in 
New York, it was recommended that the 
Distribution and Motor Vehicle Confer- 
ences of the A. G. A. Technical Section be 
indefinitely postponed in response to the 
Government's request to curtail all meet- 
ings of more than 50 people. Subjects nor- 
mally covered at these meetings have been 
assigned to authors for preparation of ar- 
ticles for publication in the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY and gas trade journals. T. H. 
Kendall, chairman, Distribution Committee, 
and S. G. Page, chairman, Motor Vehicle 
Committee, presided at the meeting. 

In view of the contemplated conference 
postponements, it was also recommended 
that present committee and subcommittee 
chairmen and vice-chairmen be sponsored 
for reappointment next year. 

Subjects discussed for article develop- 
ment included the following: Short Wave 
Radio, Use of Zinc in Prevention of Cor- 
rosion, Customer Metering, Air Tools, Dis- 
tribution Capacities, Safety in Distribution 
Practice, Summary of Corrosion Studies, Se- 
lection and Training of Corrosion Person- 
nel, and Standardization of Automobile 
Bodies. 

The tin in solder regulation covered in 


service. These men are in charge of the 
operation because of their experience. The 
chauffeur and helper are younger men with 
shorter terms of service but it is important 
to have an experienced man in charge of% 
the work because a man may at any times 
come across a freak job which requires ex 
perience to cope with. 

During the period August 1 to Decem 
ber 31, 1944, we completed 12,262 no-gag 
and poor-supply complaints including the 
477 jobs handled by the vacuum unit, 
Therefore, we are dealing with the fewest 
but most costly type of job in this classj- 
fication and several important things are~ 
accomplished. We reduce our service main. 
tenance costs, provide faster service to our 
customers and prevent subsequent com- 
plaints elsewhere by removing the foreign 
materials from the services. 

The average cost of clearing a service 
with the present vacuum unit is $10.00 
since the crew completes an average of} 
three jobs plus per day. Therefore, our total 
cost of vacuum cleaning 477 services can 
be put at $4,800 and an idea of the pos- 
sible economies to be gained through this 
method may be had from the fact that re 
laying 477 services might cost us approxi- 
mately $38,000. 

Our five months’ experience has con- 
vinced us that the method is satisfactory 
and we plan to augment the service with 
one additional unit sometime in the future. 


the new Schedule V of Order M-43, | 
amended Dec. 30, 1944, also came in for 
considerable discussion. 

Attending the meeting, in addition to 7 
Chairmen Kendall and Page, were: J. H.7 
Collins, New Orleans, vice-chairman, Dis- 4% 
tribution Committee; B. D. Connor, Bos 
ton, vice-chairman, Motor Vehicles Com- 
mittee; L. E. Knowlton, Providence; H. L.” 
Gaidry, New Orleans; A. V. Brashear, De- § 
troit; Linn Edsall, Philadelphia; L. A. 
Evarts, Garden City, L. I.; H. B. Andersen, 
Philadelphia; A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati; 
R. F. Hadley, Philadelphia; C. C. Jones, 
Philadelphia; C. S$. Goldsmith, Brooklyn; 
A. V. Smith, Philadelphia, and A. Gordon 
King, New York. 


Koppers Coke Ovens 


ONSTRUCTION of ten batteries of by- 

product coke ovens, totaling 622 
ovens, with an annual coal carbonizing ca- 
pacity of 4,809,000 tons was completed by 
Koppers Company, Inc., Engineering and 
Construction Division in 1944, 

During the year the company also started 
construction of six additional batteries, to- 
taling 457 ovens, with an annual coal cart- 
bonizing capacity of 4,027,000 tons. 
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Pipe Stress Determined 


EVELOPMENT of an apparatus to de- 
termine stresses on pipes for oil, gas, 
tefinery and other construction, with meas- 
f by- uring standards achieved to one-millionth 
622 of an inch, was announced recently by 


B Ca M. W. Kellogg Co. 


d by The basic and exclusive feature of the 

and equipment, as described in the company’s 

magazine, is a series of measuring heads, 

arted each containing six gauges which are tre- 

ge fined to such a degree that they can register 
ar 


stress differentiations of one-millionth of 
an inch. 
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Pipe Thread 


Standardization 


NUMBER of subcommittees of Sec- 

tional Committee B2 on the Standard- 
ization of Pipe Threads, has been discharged 
since their work has been completed, A. S. 
Miller, chairman of the committee, an- 
nounced. The project is under the joint 
sponsorship of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and the American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers. 

The proposed revision of American 
Standard Pipe Threads, ASA B2.1, covering 
specifications, dimensions, and gaging for 
taper and straight pipe threads including 
certain applications, is now in proof form 
and has been submitted to the sponsor 
bodies for approval. It is expected to be 
released shortly. 


Cast Iron Pipe 


Standards Report 


PROGRESS report on Standard Speci- 

fications for Cast Iron Pipe and Spe- 
cial Castings, prepared by the A. G, A. Dis- 
tribution Subcommittee on Cast Iron Pipe 
Standards, C. C. Jones, chairman, has been 
published and is available upon request to 
the Association, 

Included in this interim report are a 
number of tentative tables, giving recom- 
mended wall thickness of cast iron pipe 
for different laying conditions, revision of 
the A. G. A. flange standard, and tables 
giving the dimensions for plain end fittings. 
The first table also gives the various dimen- 
sions of the modified gas bell as approved. 

It is believed these tables will be help- 
ful to the industry before publication of 
the final Standard Specifications. 


Technical Section 


Conferences Off 


HE Distribution, Motor Vehicles and 
Joint Production & Chemical Confer- 
ences, following recommendations of the 
Technical Section, were cancelled by the 
A. G. A. Executive Board on January 23. 
After this action had been taken, L. E. 
Knowlton, chairman of the Section, in a 
letter to committee chairmen and mem- 
bers outlined the Section’s plans as follows: 
“It is possible that some Sections of 
the Association may arrange for regional 
meetings where the attendance will not 
exceed fifty, and where there are matters 
of particular current interest to be dis- 
cussed. This does not seem to me to be 
a practical idea for the Technical Section 
because the value of our Conferences has 
been largely due to the attendance of 
representatives of different sections at 
one meeting. This was also the consensus 
of opinion of the Distribution and Motor 
Vehicles Program Committee. 
“It seems that we must consider the 
discussion of papers and the informal dis- 
cussions in luncheon conferences, which 
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have been such an important part of our 
Conferences in the past, as war casualties. 
The Distribution and Motor Vehicles 
Program Committee hopes to secure as a 
substitute for papers that might have 
been presented at their Conference ar- 
ticles for publication in the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY and the trade press. I suggest 
that the Gas Production and Chemical 
Committees, either jointly or separately 
as may seem more feasible, plan to follow 
this same scheme. While this may be 
done by correspondence, it would seem 
easier and quicker to make such arrange- 
ments in a Program Committee meeting. 

“I realize and appreciate the fine work 
that has already been done in the organ- 
ization of Committees and in preliminary 
plans for Conferences. It is my hope 
that this organization and this prelimi- 
nary work may be used to further ad- 
vantage in the next Association year if 
the activities of the Section are curtailed 
throughout this year.” 


Turner Memorial 


HE high regard of Technical Section 
personnel for the services and character 
of their immediate past chairman, the late 
Charles F. Turner, is expressed in an en- 
grossed memorial sent to Mrs. Turner. It reads: 


“The officers, committee chairmen and 
members of the Technical Section of Ameri- 
can Gas Association desire to record and 
to express their appreciation of the out- 
standing services rendered to the Section 
by Charles F. Turner through the years of 
his association with the Section as member, 
committee chairman and chairman of the 
Section. 

“As our association with him progressed, 
our great liking, respect and admiration for 
him as a man and as an engineer, but most 
of all as a friend, steadily increased. 

“Our loss is great and we extend our deep- 
est sympathy to his family.” 


Chemical Use of 
Gas Negligible 


HAT present and future requirements 

of petroleum and natural gas for chem- 
ical use are negligible, was revealed in a 
report submitted at the winter quarterly 
meeting of the Interstate Oil Compact Com- 
mission. The Compact’s Regulatory Prac- 
tices Committee, composed of regulatory 
officials of the producing States, filed a re- 
port showing the consumption of natural 
gas for 1943 as follows: Field consumption 
20.8% ; domestic use 14.6%; commercial 
use 5.8%; carbon black manufacturer 
8.7%; petroleum refineries 7.4%; electric 
plants 8.3%; cement industry 1.4%; other 
industrial 33%. 

The report showed that for 1944 the 
chemical industry consumed less than 1% 
by weight of all petroleum and natural gas 
produced for the year, and that the ex- 
panded use of gas as a raw material for 
chemical products will not, in the immedi- 
ate future, consume an appreciable portion 
of natural gas production. 
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Jones and Little 
Win Promotions 


B. JONES has 

. been appointed 
manager of sales and 
market research of 
the Equitable Gas 
Company and the 
Pittsburgh and West 
Virginia Gas Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., D. P. Hartson, 
vice-president and 
general manager of 
the companies, has 
announced. 

Mr. Jones was 
graduated from the University of Kentucky 
and entered the employ of the companies in 
1925. He is active in American Gas Asso- 
ciation work and was general sales manager 
of the gas companies until his present pro- 
motion. 





F. B. Jones 


Raymond Little 
has been appointed 
general sales man- 
ager of the Equi- 
table Gas Company 
and Pittsburgh and 
West Virginia Gas 
Company. Mr. Little 
entered the service 
of the gas compan- 
ies in 1926 follow- 
ing his graduation 
from the University 
of Pittsburgh. He 
was manager of com- 
mercial sales until his present appointment. 

An authority on long-term weather trends, 
Mr. Little is A. G. A. representative on the 
National Joint Committee on Weather Sta- 
tistics. He contributed an article on this 
subject to the September 1943 issue of the 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. 





Raymond Little 


Douglas Named 


AMES B. DOUGLAS of The Philadel- 

phia Gas Works Company, who has 
represented the American Gas Association 
for some years on the Safety Code Corre- 
lating Committee of the American Stand- 
ards Association, has been nominated for 
vice-chairman of that committee for 1945. 


Brooklyn Union Men 
Win Recognition 


EN men with service records of 50 and 

55 years were among 196 employees 
of The Brooklyn Union Gas Company who 
received service emblems at the end of 
1944 denoting the completion of 25 or 
more years with the company. Oldest in 
point of service is Frank H. Averill, with 
67 years, but there are 41 others who have 
reached or passed the half-century mark. 

In his address at the presentation cere- 
monies, President Clifford E. Paige, an 
A. G. A. past president, noted that the com- 
pany now has 1,046 employees, nearly a 
third of those on the payroll, with service 
records of 25 or more years—a truly re- 
markable record. 

Among 37 employees honored for life 
saving and other meritorious acts, were 8 
who received McCarter medals and 2 who 
received McCarter certificates of assistance. 
McCarter medal winners were: Frank 
Chiappone, Ray Fortier, Joseph F. Fursa, 
Frank J. Kiernan, Edward F. Langan, John 
H. Mantell, James A. McDermott, and 
Franklin T. Smith. Certificate of assistance 
went to Joseph F. Clark and Franklin T. 
Smith. 

The McCarter medals are awarded by the 
American Gas Association for outstanding 
acts of life saving by use of the prone pres- 
sure method of resuscitation. 


Zachry Heads 
Southern Union Gas Co. 


T a meeting of 

the board of 
directors of South- 
ern Union Gas Com- 
pany held in Dallas, 
Texas, January 9, 
C. H. Zachry, Dal- 
las, was elected 
president succeeding 
Wofford Cain, also 
of Dallas. Mr. Cain, 
one of the organiz- 
ers of the company, 
had been chairman 
of the board and 
president since 1943. He will continue as 
chairman of the board and will remain ac- 
tive in the affairs and operations of the 
company. 

C. H. Zachry has been an executive of 
the firm for more than eleven years, his 
most recent office having been executive 
vice-president and general manager. He is 
a member of the Managing and Advisory 
Committees of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, Natural Gas Department; American 
Gas Association Research and Promotional 
Development Committee; director of the 
Independent Natural Gas Association; for- 
mer director and president of the Southern 
Gas Association. 

Other officers of the company are F. W. 
Smith, vice-president-treasurer, Dallas; 





C. H. Zachry 
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James C. Reid, vice-president and Operating 
manager, Dallas; James R. Cole, vice-pres. 
dent, Santa Fe; Ross Byron, vice-president 
Chicago; H. V. McConkey, secretary, Dallas 

Southern Union Gas Company, a natuggl 
gas utility with headquarters in Dallas, 
Texas, was organized seventeen years ago, 
Today the company is serving approm 
imately 60,000 consumers in 29 cities @ 
Texas and New Mexico. Prior to 1942, § 
was a holding company but through merg. 
ers and consolidations required by the S@ 
curities and Exchange Commission, it hag 
been integrated and is now an operating 
company. 

Southern Union's gross revenues in 1944 
were in excess of five million dollars, 


Advertising Manager 
of Philadelphia Group 


ERBERT 
BRIGGS, JR. 
has been appointed 
advertising manager 
of the Philadelphia 
Company group of 
public utilities of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 
which include the 
Duquesne Light 
Company, the Equi- 
table Gas Company 
and the Pittsburgh 
Railways System. 
A native of Terre 
Haute, Indiana, Mr. Briggs was graduated 
from the Rose Polytechnic Institute in 1920 
as a mechanical engineer. After one year 
with the Illinois Steel Company in Chicago, 
he entered the service of the Duquesne 
Light Company in 1921 as a test engineer. 
He entered the Advertising Department in 
1925 and later became assistant advertising 
manager, which position he held at the 
time of his promotion. 





Herbert Briggs, Jr. 


Smith Elected President 
of Atlantic City Co. 


ARL SMITH has been elected presi- 

dent of the Atlantic City Gas Com- 

pany, succeeding Robert W. Wiederwax 
who died December 6. 

Mr. Smith started in the gas business in 
1911 with the C. H. Geist Company at 
Lansing, Michigan. In March 1920 he 
was transferred to the Atlantic City Gas 
Company as superintendent of manufac- 
ture. When Public Service Corporation 
of New Jersey acquired control of the 
Atlantic City Gas Company in July 1930, 
Mr. Smith continued as superintendent. 
In December 1941 he was promoted to 
general superintendent, which position he 
held at the time of his election as presi- 
dent. 

On March 6, 1945 Mr. Smith will cele- 
brate his twenty-fifth anniversary in the 
employ of Public Service and predecessor 
companies. 
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Directs Sales 
for New York Utilities 


A. SCOFIELD 

. has been ap- 
pointed general sales 
manager of Con- 
solidated Edison 
Company, Brooklyn 
Edison Company and 
New York and 


Queens Electric 
Light and Power 
Company. He will 


be in charge of all 
sales activities in the 
companies under the 
direction of Nils T. 
Gellman, assistant vice-president. He was 
formerly general distribution manager for 
the three companies. 

Mr. Scofield was first employed by the 
Consolidated Edison System in 1912 as an 
assistant tester in the test department of 
the New York Edison Company. He has 
held various engineering jobs, including 
that of power engineer in the sales de- 
partment. 

In the first World War he enlisted in 
the Army and served with the A. E. F. In 
1943 he acted as consultant to Lieutenant 
General Somervell in the reorganization of 
the industrial personnel division of the 
Army Service Forces. 





L. A. Scofield 


FPC Executive 
Joins E. Holley Poe 


ZINDER, who 

. for the past 
seven years has been 
chief of the Divi- 
sion of Rates and 
Research of the Fed- 
eral Power Commis- 
sion, has joined the 
staff of E. Holley 
Poe and Associates 
as a senior associ- 
ate. 

During his seven 
years with the Fed- 
eral Power Commis- 
sion Mr. Zinder was responsible for the di- 
rection and supervision of the Commis- 
sion’s activities involving both gas and 
electric rates. For several years he was also 
responsible for the direction and supervi- 
sion of the Commission’s statistical activ- 
ities. 

Mr. Zinder has spent 20 years in the 
public utility field most of which has been 
in the field of state and federal regulation 
and in the public service. He was called 
to participate in the initial formulation of 
policies as to rates and as to the design of 
fates for such federal projects and pro- 
gtams as the Tennessee Valley Authority, 
Electric Home and Farm Authority, Rural 
Electrification Administration and others. 
He also initiated courses in public utility 
rates both at Northwestern University and 





H. Zinder 
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in the Graduate School of the Department 
of Agriculture where he lectured on the 
subject and also on Public Utility Opera- 
tion and Management at Northwestern Uni- 
versity. 

A graduate engineer from Carnegie Insti- 
tute of Technology he received his Masters 
Degree in Business Administration from 
Northwestern University. He also com- 
pleted the Central Station Institute Course 
of the Commonwealth Edison Company in 
Chicago. 

From 1924 to 1931 Mr. Zinder was with 
the Commonwealth Edison Company of 
Chicago. He was chief rate analyst for the 
Public Service Commission of Wisconsin 
from 1931 to 1935. He was granted a leave 
of absence by this Commission to assist the 
REA in formulating its rate policies and 
subsequently joined the REA staff as Chief 
of its Rate Section. 

He joined the staff of the Federal Power 
Commission in 1937. 


Rochester Executives 
Move Up 


DDITIONAL information on promo- 

tion of executives of the Rochester 
Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, N. Y. 
reveals that, Edgar R. Crofts, has been 
named vice-president. Announcement of 
the appointment of Alexander M. Beebee 
and Robert E. Ginna was made in the Jan- 
uary A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

Mr. Beebee, who went to the company 
from Cornell in 1916, has been general 
superintendent of the gas department for 
several years and is now vice-president in 
charge of all the company’s gas activities. 
He is chairman of the A. G. A. Postwar 
Planning Committee. 

Mr. Crofts has been assistant to Operat- 
ing Vice-President Joseph P. Haftenkamp 
and becomes vice-president in charge of 





electric activities. He entered the employ 
of the company in 1916, just one month 
after Mr. Beebee began his duties and is 
also a graduate of Cornell. 

Mr. Ginna has been assistant to Presi- 
dent Herman Russell and is now vice-presi- 
dent in charge of rates and regulatory mat- 
ters. Mr. Ginna has been active in both 
gas and electric industries since going to 
Rochester in 1934 as manager of the rate 
and contract department. Before entering 
company employ he was engaged to make 
several surveys and performed other serv- 
ices. 

Mr. Haftenkamp continues as general 
operating vice-president. 


Laboratories Appoint 
Research Supervisor 


ROMOTION of 

Milton Zare to 
the newly-established 
position of super- 
visor of research has 
been announced by 
R. M. Conner, di- 
rector of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association 
Testing Laboratories. 
Expansion of the 
supervisory staff 
which the promo- 
tion entails was con- 
sidered essential to 
carrying out the greatly expanded research 
program, particularly in domestic gas re- 
search in which the Laboratories are now 
engaged. 

Mr. Zare is well known in the gas indus- 
try through his activities in approval re- 
quirements committee work and publication 
of research bulletins and reports. He has 
been employed by the Laboratories for 
nearly nine years, joining the staff as a 


Milton Zare 





Newly appointed vice-presidents of Rochester Gas and Electric Corp.; R. E. Ginna, A. M. 
Beebee, and Edgar R. Crofts. Mr. Beebee heads up A, G. A. Postwar Planning Committee 
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chemist soon after his graduation from 
Ohio State University. He has also com- 
pleted graduate work in chemistry at Wes- 
tern Reserve University and Case School of 
Applied Science, all providing a broader 
background for his research endeavors. 

In announcing the promotion, Mr. Con- 
ner paid tribute to Mr. Zare’s loyal and 
efficient service which has so well quali- 
fied him for his new assignment. He as- 
sumed his new duties January 1, exercising 
immediate floor supervision of all research 
projects including domestic gas, require- 
ments, industrial and air conditioning 
studies. 


Romig Treasurer 


D. ROMIG was elected treasurer of the 

. Southern California Gas Company at 
a meeting of the board of directors on De- 
cember 20, according to an announcement 
by F. S. Wade, president. 

Mr. Romig, who has been with the gas 
company since 1922, formerly held the posi- 
tion of assistant controller. He succeeds 
G. A. Detrick who has been forced to re- 
tire because of ill health. 

In addition to his duties as treasurer, Mr. 
Romig will serve as manager of the Tax 
Department. 


Howard Steps Up 


ERBERT S. HOWARD was elected 
an assistant controller of Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation on January 4 
by the board of directors. He has been 
manager of the tax and audit departments 
of the Niagara Hudson System since 1942 
and was associated with Henry W. Breyer 
Co., of Philadelphia, from 1935 to 1942 
and with the Philadelphia office of Price, 
Waterhouse & Co. from 1925 to 1935. 
Although a native of Philadelphia, Mr. 
Howard received his early schooling in 
England and later attended Temple Uni- 
versity and the Wharton School of Finance 
and Commerce, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, becoming a certified public ac- 
countant in 1929. He is a member of the 
Pennsylvania Institute of Certified Public 
Accountants. 


Davis Joins Servel 


PPOINTMENT of R. E. Davis as 

service manager of the air condition- 
ing division of Servel Inc., Evansville, Ind., 
has been announced by John K. Knighton, 
air conditioning sales manager. 

Mr. Davis joined Servel in 1931, prior 
to which time he had been associated with 
two different Servel distributors, A. Bald- 
win Co., New Orleans, La., and with the 
Servel distributor in Oklahoma. 

Since joining.the company he has served 
as field service engineer, export representa- 
tive in Europe and the Near East, and was 
in charge of educational and service activ- 
ities on commercial gas refrigeration. He 
has been connected with gas air condition- 
ing since 1941. 


American Meter Honors 
25-Year Employees 


RESENTATION of certificates and em- 

blems was made recently to fifty-six 
workers of the D. McDonald & Co. Works 
of American Meter Company who have 
been with the company’s Albany, N. Y. 
plant for twenty-five years or more. Norton 
McKean, president and general manager of 
American Meter Company, announced the 
organization of a ‘Twenty-Five Year Serv- 
ice Guild,’ formed to honor those em- 
ployees. 

The fifty-six whose services were com- 
memorated have a combined employment 
record of 1961 years. The oldest employee, 
Bernard H. Holtslag, has been a meter 
maker for fifty-eight years. A close second, 
James Amesmaier, has a record of fifty-four 
years of service. 

In his address to the employees Mr. Mc- 
Kean commented that the company is now 
devoting 71 per cent of its operations to 
war work, and the balance to essential 
meter and meter maintenance orders. 


On A. G. A. Committee 


EW members of the Publicity and 

Advertising Committee of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, as announced by J 
French Robinson, president, are: 


H. K. Wrench, president, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

H. N. Mallon, president, Dresser Industries 
Inc., Bradford, Pa. 

J. H. Warden, general sales manager, Okla- 
homa Natural Gas Co., Tulsa, Okla. 


The chairman of the committee is C. A. 
Tattersall, vice-president, Niagara-Hudson 
Power Corporation, New York, N. Y. 


Long Island Lighting 


Chairman Retires 


LLIS L. PHILLIPS retired January 8 

as chairman of the board and a direc- 
tor of the Long Island Lighting Company, 
having passed the normal retirement date 
of service with the utility system. Similarly, 
Mr. Phillips retired from the respective 
boards of subsidiaries of Long Island Light- 
ing. 

Mr. Phillips’ retirement culminates 35 
years of service with the company since its 
incorporation in New York State on Dec. 
31, 1910. He is the last member of the 
original board of directors to retire from 
participation in the company’s affairs. 


Suffron Joins Hammel 


AY SUFFRON, former supervisor of 
the American Gas Association's Test- 
ing Laboratories at Los Angeles, has been 
appointed a research engineer on the staff 
of Hammel Radiator Engineering Co. of 
Los Angeles. 
Mr. Suffron, a graduate in civil engineer- 
ing from Oregon State College, is a well- 


known figure in the gas industry through, 
out the country. He was formerly with 
Portland Gas & Coke Co., Portland, Ope. 
gon, and with Washington Gas & Electric 
Co., Tacoma, Washington. For a_perigg 
of 10 years he was an active member of the 
research staff of the American Gas Asgo. 
ciation, first at the testing laboratories jp 
Cleveland, and later as supervisor at the 
A. G. A.’s Los Angeles Laboratories. 


Col. McClenahan Home 


OL. ROBERT W. McCLENAHAN, 

who was recently awarded the Order 
of the British Empire for distinguished sery. 
ice in cementing ties between the Allied 
Nations, has returned to the United States 
on leave after three years continuous war 
intelligence service. He is manager of the 
Philadelphia office of the American Meter 
Company. 

While lately stationed in the European 
area, Col. McClenahan has been on duty 
mainly in the Near East. A native of Cairo, 
where his father was principal of the Amer. 
ican College, he speaks Arabic and was 
present at the Cairo and Teheran confer. 
ences. 


Executive Changes 
in New York Utility 


HREE changes in New York State 

Electric & Gas Corporation's execu. 
tive personnel were announced January 2 
by Ralph D. Jennison, president. 

William G. Hickling, vice-president in 
charge of operations, assumed additional 
duties as general manager; A. W. Milli- 
ken, vice-president and manager of the com- 
pany’s eastern division, was made super- 
intendent of operations under Mr. Hickling 
and J. F. Farley, general auditor for sev- 
eral years, was made assistant to Comp- 
troller H. C. Fleck. 

Under the changes, Mr. Hickling con- 
tinues as head of operating matters on a 
state-wide basis and in addition, the com- 
pany’s five division managers and the heads 
of safety and personnel report to him. 


Emergency Squad 
Wins McCarter Medal 


HE emergency squad of the Trenton, 

N. J., electric distribution department, 
Public Service Electric and Gas Company, 
was recently awarded a McCarter medal by 
the American Gas Association for having 
saved a life by application of the prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. Members 
of the squad, composed of Joseph Mc 
Cusker, Theodore Swanson, Charles Rob- 
inson, Neil Waugh, and James Hughes by 
quick and effective action saved the life of 
a woman who had been overcome by gas. 
The medal was presented to Mr. Mc 
Cusker, captain of the squad, by W. R 
Smith, safety engineer, electric department, 
at a meeting of employees at which Perc 
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Officials and guests of the Harrisburg Gas Company at special presentation of the National 
Security Award. Left to right: L. D. Wilson; Louts C. Smith, company president; Col. Wilfred 
A. Morgan, commanding officer, Harrisburg sub-district, 3rd Service Command ; Mayor H, E. 
Milliken; Ray F. Riegelmezer, plant protection officer, State Council of Defense; D. J. Waitt, 
Federal Power Commission; Col. L. G. Adams, commander, protective services, State Council 


of Defen se; 


B. Bass, division superintendent, presided. 

Creator of the medal was Thomas A. 
McCarter, chairman of the board of Public 
Service Corporation of New Jersey, who 
wanted to stimulate interest in the knowl- 
edge of the prone pressure technique of life 
saving. Seventy-one awards have been made 
to Public Service employees. 


Sets Safety Record 


OR the second time in the history of 

the Philadelphia Electric Company a 
full year’s work has been completed with- 
out a fatal accident, H. B. Bryans, execu- 
tive vice-president, announced January 10. 
The last fatality was on September 16, 
1943. Only previous year without such an 
accident was 1941. 


Fourth Term 
For Major Strickler 


AJOR T. J. STRICKLER, vice-presi- 
dent and general manager, Kansas 
City Gas Company, and past president of 
the American Gas Association, has been 
re-elected for his fourth successive term 
as president of the Kansas City War 
Chest. 
The 1944 drive netted 101.3 per cent 
of the campaign goal of $2,300,000. 


Fulton Appointed 


PPOINTMENT of Edwin Fulton, en- 

gineer, to supervise the Sales-Service, 
Service, and the Meter Divisions of the 
Richmond, Va., Department of Public Util- 
ities, was announced recently by Director 
J. R. A. Hobson, Jr. Prior to joining the 
Richmond utility, Mr. Fulton was vice-pres- 
ident of the Rock Hill Gas Company. 


ISSUE OF FEBRUARY 1945 


(standing) Richard L. James 


Harrisburg Gas Co. 
Wins Security Award 


HE Harrisburg Gas Company, in rec- 

ognition of “extraordinary achieve- 
ment in establishing and maintaining se- 
curity protection measures against enemy 
air-raids, fires, sabotage, and avoidable 
accidents,” has received the National Se- 
curity Award and pennant. The award, 
which takes into consideration observ- 
ance of Federal Power Commission reg- 
ulations, was presented on recommenda- 
tion of the Dauphin County and State 
Councils of Defense and carried the ap- 
proval of the United States Office of 
Civilian Defense, Washington. 

The award was presented at the com- 
pany’s service building, by Col. Wilfred 
A. Morgan, commanding officer of the 
Harrisburg Third Service Command. 


Gas Executive Honored 


EORGE DIXON, engineer and man- 

ager of the Nottingham, England, 
gas undertaking, has been awarded the 
Order of the British Empire by King George 
VI for his contributions to the war effort. 
Mr. Dixon was a member of the large 
British delegation to the American Gas As- 
sociation convention in Chicago in 1933 and 
the tour of the United States and Canada. 


Made C of C Head 


EROY M. EDWARDS, vice-president 
and general manager, Pacific Lighting 
Corp., and vice-president of Southern Cali- 
fornia and Southern Counties Gas Com- 
panies was elected president of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce in January. 
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Pennsylvania Natural 
Holds Annual Meeting 


HE annual meeting of the Pennsyl- 
vania Natural Gas Men's Association 
was held January 11 at the Fort Pitt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh. Principal speaker was Kenneth 
S. Covey, manager of the Veterans’ Admin- 
istration, who discussed the responsibility 
of industry under the “G.I. Bill of Rights.” 
Directors elected to serve in 1945 are 
C. E. Bennett, E. M. Borger, E. J. Egan, 
H. D. Freeland, D. P. Hartson, J. H. Isher- 
wood, Dan S. Keenan, B. D. Phillips, H. H. 
Pigott, S. C. Preston and G. E. Welker. 
Mr. Welker, who is president of United 
Natural Gas Co., Oil City, Pa., and past 
chairman of the A. G. A. Natural Gas De- 
partment, was 1944 president of the Penn- 
sylvania association. 

Honorary board members elected at the 
meeting are T. B. Gregory, F. F. Schauer, 
and George Wittmer. 

A meeting of the board was scheduled 
for January 22 at which time a new slate 
of officers was to be selected. 


P.C.G.A. Proceedings Out 


ROCEEDINGS of the Pacific Coast Gas 

Association, covering important papers, 
reports and discussions presented before 
P. C. G. A. during 1944, were published 
last month. In addition to reports presented 
at the business sessions of the Association’s 
annual meeting, the 1944 volume, which is 
No. 35, covers material contributed by Ac- 
counting, Manufacturers’, Sales and Adver- 
tising, and Technical Sections. 

This book, containing more than 150 
printed pages, contains a wealth of author- 
itative information on current and postwar 
problems. The P. C. G. A. is widely recog- 
nized as one of the outstanding associations 
in the country and its valuable work is re- 
flected in its published reports. 

Copies are available from the Pacific 
Coast Gas Association, 447 Sutter Street, 
San Francisco, California. 


Mobile Telephones 
for Utility Use 


APID éxpansion of mobile telephone 
service as soon as restrictions are lifted 
is predicted by Samuel Shane in the recent 
Wall Street Journal article. Discussing 
these two-way radio systems, the writer 
says the Federal Communications Commis- 
sion now has officially recognized this serv- 
ice and given it the “go-ahead” signal on 
a limited scale. Strictly experimental, so far, 
it is in actual but limited operation in two 
big cities, New York and Boston. 

Among the uses foreseen by the Bell 
System is for utility companies to keep in 
constant contact with repair men, the article 
pointed out. The Bell System has estimated 
that in the next five or ten years mobile 
‘phones will be used by perhaps 10,000 
vehicles in New York City, if it can be 
made available. 

















LESTER B. WIEGERS 


ESTER BRYSON WIEGERS, vice-presi- 

dent, secretary-treasurer and member 

of the board of directors of Electric Bond 

and Share Company died January 8 of a 
heart attack. He was 42 years of age. 

Born in Jersey City, N. J., son of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. William Wiegers, Mr. Wiegers 
joined the company as a member of the 
accounting department in January 1925. 
Prior to that time, he was with Marwick, 
Mitchell & Company, certified public ac- 
countants. In November 1935, he was ap- 
pointed assistant secretary and assistant 
treasurer of Bond and Share and five years 
later became secretary-treasurer and a di- 
rector. On November 16 last, Mr. Wiegers 
was appointed a vice-president retaining his 
duties as secretary-treasurer and continuing 
as a member of the board of directors. 


FRED G. MERKER 


RED G. MERKER, manager of the 

Orange County District of the Southern 
Counties Gas Company, Los Angeles, died 
January 9. 

Manager of the company’s largest dis- 
trict, Mr. Merker entered its service on Sep- 
tember 20, 1920, holding successively the 
positions of salesman, chief clerk and com- 
mercial agent at Santa Ana. In 1927 he 
was advanced to the position of district 
manager of the Ventura District, where he 
remained for six years. 

Upon the retirement of Orange County 
District Manager C. E. Rutledge, Mr. 
Merker was recalled to Santa Ana and as- 
sumed the district manager's post. 

During his long and active career, Mr. 
Merker took a prominent part in business, 
civic and social activities. 


ROBERT S. McCARTY 
OBERT S. McCARTY, advertising 
manager of the Philadelphia Com- 
pany and subsidiary companies of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., and for the trustees, Pittsburgh 
Railways System, died December 31 after 
a long illness. 

Born in Uniontown, he attended Union- 
town Schools and was graduated from Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh in 1919. His first 
position was an engineer with Morris 
Knowles, Inc., and he entered the employ 
of the Philadelphia Co. in April, 1921 in 
the engineering department, later becom- 
ing engaged in public relations work. He 
became advertising manager in 1925. He 
was past president of the Pittsburgh Ad- 
vertising Club, and the Public Utilities Ad- 
vertising Association. 

He was prominent in Community Fund 
Work (being chairman of the publicity 
committee), Kiwanis Club (chairman an- 


nual Charity Ball for several years). He 
was a member of the Pittsburgh and Penn- 
sylvania State Chamber of Commerce; Pitts- 
burgh Convention and Tourist Bureau; 
Electric League of Western Pennsylvania; 
Pennsylvania Electric Association; Edison 
Electric Institute and the American Gas 
Association. 


A. J. VOORHEES 
gente’ J. VOORHEES, assistant sec- 
retary, The Brooklyn Union Gas Com- 
pany, died Jan. 15 at the age of 63. 

Mr. Voorhees joined Brooklyn Union on 
December 12, 1910, as secretary to James 
H. Jourdan, then vice-president. He re- 
mained Mr. Jourdan’s secretary when the 
latter became president and later chairman 
of the board. He was elected assistant 
secretary of the company on Mar. 10, 1938. 





British Gas Companies 


Under Bombardment 


FTER a four and a half year bombard- 

ment by shells, massed air raids and 
V-bomb attacks, the cyrtain has been lifted 
by British censors to reveal some of the 
difficubties overcome by gas and electric 
companies on the South-East coast of Eng- 
land. This story, as told in the Gas Jour- 
nal for Dec. 20 and the Gas World for 
Dec. 23, is one of astonishing technical 
skill, courage, resourcefulness and endur- 
ance. 

Since the summer of 1940 gas and elec- 
tric companies in South-East England have 
been a special target for German attacks of 
all types. Gas utilities at Dover, Folke- 
stone, Ramsgate, Deal and Walmer, suf- 
fered time and again from main, holder, 
and plant damage. Some of the gas holders 
have been completely wrecked by shell hits, 
others have caught fire and been destroyed. 
There is no record of any holders explod- 
ing. Numerous personnel casualties have 
been suffered but in very few cases has gas 
service been interrupted for any appreciable 
length of time. 

Major G. Lloyd George, Minister of 
Fuel and Power, in revealing details of the 
attacks, said: “I wish to pay tribute to man- 
agements and employees who at all times 
and in all conditions have shown a wonder- 
ful spirit in facing the hazards of bombs 
and shells, and in working for very long 
periods without rest to maintain a service 
essential to the life of the community.” 


New Insulating Material 


HE Monsanto Chemical Company re- 

cently announced a new insulating ma- 
terial, Santocal, said to be twice as efficient 
as cork and weighing only three pounds a 
cubic foot. It is a derivative of silica and 
pours and looks like finely ground snow. It 
is claimed its use will make possible thin- 
walled postwar refrigerators with 40% 
more storage space than present models of 
the same size. 





Drilling Halted on 


“Deepest Well” 


TANDARD of California announced 

December 28 it was stopping further 
drilling in its “world’s deepest well,’’ near 
Taft, Calif., at 16,246 feet. 

No commercial accumulations of oil were 
found in the lower part of the hole, al. 
though there were showings reported be- 
hind the casing, which runs to 10,999 feet, 
These are to be tested before final abandon. 
ment. 

Drilling was begun 17 months ago as 
part of an intensive program to find new 
sources of oil for war needs and to increase 
the United States’ known reserves. 


Returned Veterans 


WAR veteran returning to his job is 

to be “reemployed at the level to 
which he would have been titled if there 
had been no break in his service with the 
company,” according to a National War 
Labor Board’s interpretation of the Selec. 
tive Training and Service Act of 1940. 


br york | 


Service 





SERVICES OFFERED 


Manager with broad training and experience in 
the operation and management of gas prop- 
erties, well grounded in the manufacture of 
carburetted water gas and both high and low 
pressure distribution. Experience also in- 
cludes sales and commercial activities. Col- 
lege graduate with technical degree. 1486. 


Operating Executive seeks return to gas indus- 
try from U, S. assignment on war contracts 
negotiations. Good educational background; 
have engineering and legal degrees and broad 
experience in all branches of the manufac- 
tured and natural gas phases of the industry, 
1487. 


POSITIONS OPEN 


Manager for water gas plant, send-out about 40 
M medium pressure; Taaaaties South Carolina. 
State experience, education, reference and 
salary expected. 4 


Operating Superintendent thorough knowledge 
of water gas. Important city of 20,000 locatior 
south. Give experience reference and salary 
expected. 0406. 


Well-known midwestern industrial research 
organization offers to Chemists, Engineers, 
and Physicists essential work with promis- 
ing postwar future offering opportunities for 
professional growth. Write fully giving de- 
tails of training, experience, and age. 


Wanted experienced home economist to take 
charge of Home Service Department for 
combination gas and electric company oper 
ating in Montana, North and South Dakota 
and Wyoming. Would make headquarters at 
Bismarck, N. D. Must be capable of con- 
ducting cooking schools and selecting and 
training home service girls. Send full in- 
formation as to training and experience. 048 
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ADVISORY COUNCIL 


A, re Omaha, Neb. je OC: ee Hartford, Conn. 
DER. Seats ns veven Minneapolis, Minn. GEorGE F. B. OWENS........ Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Eyecatt ©. TOVER.....5 6-505 aes Dallas, Texas O. H. RITENOUR......... Washington, D. C. 
Harry L. GAmpRY.......... New Orleans, La. JOHN A. ROBERTSHAW....... Youngwood, Pa. 
eS eer Columbus, Ohio _ fe | ere Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GeorcE S. HAWLEY........ Bridgeport, Conn. 2 Sf aes ere Asbury Park, N. J. 
W. ALTON JONES.......... New York, N. Y. ee err Hammond, Ind. 
DEAGEOER LBACH ow. 6s sais Taunton, Mass. Marcy L. SPERRY......... Washington, D. C. 
ee eee rere Brooklyn, N. Y. ae | a ea Amarillo, Texas 
eT eeeeer rrr e re Bradford, Pa. CHARLES G. YOUNG........ Springfield, Mass. 





AFFILIATED ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers 

Pres.—Lyle C. Harvey, Bryant Heater 
Co., Cleveland, Ohio 

Man. Dir.—H. Leigh Whitelaw, 60 
East 42nd St., New York, N. Y. 


Canadian Gas Association 

Pres.—Alan H. Harris, Jr., Winni- 
peg Electric Co., Winnipeg, Mani- 
toba 

Exec. Sec.-Tr—George W. Allen, 
7 Astley Ave., Toronto. 


Gas Meters Association of Florida- 
Georgia 

Pres—W. Bond Collins, Peoples 
Water and Gas Co., Miami Beach, 
Fla. 

Sec.-Tr.—B. G. Duncan, Florida 
Power Corp., Orlando, Fla. 


Illinois Public Utilities Association 
Pres—C. W. Organ, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, III. 
Sec.-Tr.—T. A. Schlink, Central IIli- 
nois Light Co., Springfield, III. 


Indiana Gas Association 

Pres.—Clarence W. Goris, North- 
ern Indiana Public Service Co., 
Gary, Ind. 

Sec.-Tr—Paul A. McLeod, Public 
Service Co. of Indiana, Inc., 816 
Traction Terminal Building, In- 
dianapolis 9, Ind. 


Michigan Gas Association 

Pres—Henry Fink, Michigan Con- 
solidated Gas Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Sec.-Tr.—A. G. Schroeder, Michi- 
gan Consolidated Gas Co., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 


Maryland Utilities Association 

Pres.—William B. Bennett, Capital 
Transit Co., Washington, D. C. 

Sec.—Raymond C. Brehaut, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Co., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Association 

Pres.—J. S. Rider, Consolidated Util- 
ities Corp., Sumter, S. C. 

Sec.-Treas—Edward W. Ruggles, 
North Carolina State College, 
Raleigh, N. C. 


Mid-West Gas Association 
Pres.—C. A. Bland, Iowa Power and 
Light Co., Des Moines, Iowa 
Sec.-Tr.—Roy B. Searing, Sioux City 
Gas & Electric Co., Sioux City, 

Iowa. 


Missouri Association of Public 
Utilities 

Pres—C. A. Semrad, St. Joseph 
Railway, Light, Heat and Power 
Co., St. Joseph, Mo. 

Sec.-Tr—N. R. Beagle, Missouri 
Power & Light Co., Jefferson 
City, Mo. 

Asst. Sec.—Jesse Blythe, 103 West 
High St., Jefferson City, Mo. 


Natural Gas and Petroleum Asso- 
ciation of Canada 

Pres——Major E. Sweet, Brantford, 
Ont. 

Sec.-Tr.—S. A. Morse, Union Gas 
Co. of Canada, Ltd., Chatham, 
Ont. 


New Jersey Gas Association 
Pres.—Frank H. Darlington, Peo- 
ples Gas Co., Glassboro, N. J. 
Sec.-Tr—H. A. Sutton, Public Serv- 
ice Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 

mi. F: 


Ohio Gas and Oil Association 

Pres—Earl FF. Shadrach, Canton, 
Ohio 

Sec.-Tr.—Frank B. Maullar, 811 
First National Bank Bldg., Co- 
lumbus, Ohio. 


Oklahoma Utilities Association 

Pres—D. S. Kennedy, Oklahoma 
Gas and Electric Co., Oklahoma 
City, Okla. 

Sec.—Kate A. Niblack, 625 Biltmore 
Hotel, Oklahoma City, Okla. 


Pacific Coast Gas Association 

Pres.—O. R. Doerr, Pacific Gas and 
Electric Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Man. Dir.—Clifford Johnstone, 447 
Sutter St., San Francisco, Calif. 


Pennsylvania Gas Association 

Pres.—Charles K. Steinmetz, Penn- 
sylvania Power & Light Co., Car- 
lisle, Pa. 

Sec.—William Naile, Lebanon Val- 
ley Gas Co., Lebanon, Pa. 


Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association 

Pres.—Dan S. Keenan, Carnegie Nat- 
ural Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Exec. Sec.—Mark Shields, 2619 Grant 
Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Southern Gas Association 


Pres.—Frank S. Kelly, Jr., Arkansas 
Louisiana Gas Co., Shreveport, 


La. 
Sec.-Tr—L. L. Baxter, Arkansas 
Western Gas Co., Fayetteville, 
Ark. 


Wisconsin Utilities Association 
Pres—S. B. Sherman, Wisconsin 
Gas & Electric Co., Racine, Wis. 
Exec.-Sec.—A. F. Herwig, 135 West 

Wells St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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